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We have reached a critical moment in our nation when deep injustices and stark educational 
inequities for historically marginalized students, including students of color, threaten our funda- 
mental democratic values. Racial equity in education has often been pursued through multiple 
avenues, including legal remedies such as desegregation and affirmative action (Orfield, 2014), 
the enactment of national educational standards and accountability policies (Darling-Hammond, 
2010), and market-based reforms (Berends, 2015). But these efforts have not significantly dis- 
rupted P-16 racial inequities (Carnevale & Strohl, 2013; Ladson-Billings, 2006), in part, we ar- 
gue, because they fail to address the dynamic and structurally embedded nature of racism in our 
country. Though emerging social and political justice movements challenge centuries of violence 
and oppression against African-Americans (for example, #blacklivesmatter), fight for legal status 
and citizenship for immigrants, and protect LGBTQ rights, education has only begun to emerge 
as a key issue in these struggles. 

In light of this current reality, educational scholars have begun to reconceptualize pathways 
toward advancing racial equity in education. This issue of the Peabody Journal of Education seeks 
to learn from and extend beyond the lessons of Bell’s (1980) “interest convergence” theory to open 
new possibilities for theorizing, legislating, and fostering racial equity in education. We bring 
together leading scholars of K-12 and postsecondary educational policy who draw upon multiple 
lenses, such as critical race theory, transnational studies, neo-institutional theory, sociocultural 
theory, critical perspectives on place, and community-engaged scholarship, to propose strategic 
paths toward racial equity. 

Collectively, the articles in this issue acknowledge the theory of interest convergence as an 
important and useful tool for understanding historical progress toward racial and educational 
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equity, yet they argue for new principles and theoretical tools to fundamentally transform systems 
of power in education and in society more broadly. The articles challenge a static notion of 
“interest” based on deterministic black and white racial interests. Some offer ways forward in 
addressing the fluid, emergent, and contextual nature of interests, identities, and communities 
that extend beyond traditionally drawn boundaries. Others explore possibilities for moving 
beyond the hegemony of whiteness in understandings of interest convergence toward a vision of 
solidarities that recognize difference, rather than sameness, in pursuit of educational justice. 

Across these multiple contexts and pathways forward, the papers contribute key theoretical 
insights for achieving justice in educational policies, practices, and outcomes and invite a trans- 
disciplinary conversation about transforming the systems that create and perpetuate educational 
inequities. Overall, this issue seeks to provoke new ways of thinking about the notion of “inter- 
est,” what motivates change toward racial equity, and what strategies could support such change. 
More specifically, the collection of articles asks: How might we expand conceptions of interest 
beyond narrow notions of self-interest? How might our understanding of interest change if we can 
transcend borders of nation and place? How can we move beyond interest as the only organizing 
principle for change? 

The issue begins with commentary from urban education scholar Richard Milner IV, whose 
reflections contextualize the contribution of the articles in this issue as part of a broader effort 
to advance policies and practices that can lead to a more just society. His commentary, “The 
Permanence of Racism, Critical Race Theory, and Expanding Analytic Sites,’ reminds us that 
even as we expand the ideas of interest convergence into new sites and possibilities, we must 
continue to attend to the ways in which whiteness reinforces power dynamics through deeply 
entrenched social systems. 

In ‘“‘Accentuate the Positive; Eliminate the Negative’: Hegemonic Interest Convergence, 
Racialization of Latino Poverty, and the 1968 Bilingual Education Act,” Sung examines the for- 
mative origins of the 1968 Bilingual Education Act by bringing Antonio Gramsci’s notion of 
“hegemony” to Derrick Bell’s theory of interest convergence. This is an historical analysis that 
illuminates the need to attend to taken-for-granted power dynamics in the formation of inter- 
est convergences. Sung’s analysis illuminates how those in power framed the concerns that led 
to the passage of the Act, ultimately reinforcing existing social control rather than fundamen- 
tally uplifting Latino communities. Following this critical analysis is “A Strategic Racial Equity 
Framework” by Garces and Gordon da Cruz. The authors apply Derek Bell’s theories of interest 
convergence and racial realism to highlight the ways in which educational policies and practices 
have shifted to repeal progress for communities of color, culminating in a period of retrenchment 
and renewed forms of racism that require transformed approaches for pursuing racial equity in 
education. Moving beyond the theoretical, they integrate examples from education to illustrate 
the types of policies and practices and the new interest convergences that their proposed “strategic 
racial equity framework” might generate. 

Drawing on a collaborative participatory design-based reform effort between nondominant 
families and teachers, Ishimaru and Takahashi highlight the possibilities for collective agency 
to emerge across boundaries of traditional power asymmetries in “Disrupting Racialized Insti- 
tutional Scripts: Toward Parent-Teacher Transformative Agency for Educational Justice.” They 
problematize the expectation that individualistic self-interests lie at the heart of social change. 
They call attention to the collective agency that can develop across groups in the enactment of 
shared practice, implicating a politic of solidarity across difference as a potent resource for trans- 
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formation. Gordon da Cruz, likewise, considers how a critical approach to “community-engaged 
scholarship”—partnerships between universities and communities to collaboratively develop and 
apply knowledge to address public issues—could lead to practices that more effectively disman- 
tle structures of racial inequity. In “Critical Community-Engaged Scholarship: Communities and 
Universities Striving for Racial Justice,” she argues that integrating lessons from critical race the- 
ory into recommended practices for community-engaged scholarship can produce knowledge that 
is more effective for addressing public issues, as well as honoring the core commitment to justice 
held by many who practice community-engaged scholarship. 

“The Spationalization of Racial Inequity and Educational Opportunity: Rethinking the Ru- 
ral/Urban Divide” recounts and examines the history of American public education for poor ur- 
ban and rural students of color. Tieken uses the lens of critical race theory to illuminate how the 
nature of educational inequity is not only raced and classed, but also embedded in and maintained 
through geography. Her analysis helps us better understand the mechanisms that contribute to to- 
day’s inequities and suggests potential ways forward in a shared struggle among urban and rural 
communities for educational justice. In a related critique of problematic and false distinctions that 
serve to divide otherwise convergent interests, Taylor provides a timely critique of a rationale for 
racial equity, motivated by U.S.-centric notions of competitive interest, that positions students 
and communities abroad as our competition. In “Expanding the Frame: Building Transnational 
Alliances for Racial and Educational Justice,’ Taylor acknowledges how such economic ratio- 
nales have spurred some efforts to address educational inequalities but highlights these advances 
in the context of global development and deployment of racism. She suggests that educational eq- 
uity advocates adopt a collaborative frame to cultivate transnational alliances to argue for global 
educational justice both in the United States and abroad. 

In his closing commentary, “New Strategies for Racial Equity in Education: Interest Con- 
vergence and Movement Building,’ Mark Warren leaves us with a note of hope. He argues that 
a social movement for educational justice is, in fact, emerging, as seen in the school-to-prison 
pipeline movement. He reminds us that efforts to (re)focus education toward racial equity require 
attending not only to issues within schools and universities, but to broader inequities, such as 
poverty, housing, and immigration. Although education is one of many important areas of focus, 
it is, in many ways, at the heart of struggles for racial justice. 
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Opening Commentary: The Permanence of Racism, Critical 
Race Theory, and Expanding Analytic Sites 


H. Richard Milner IV 
University of Pittsburgh 


In her book, Beyond the Big House, Ladson-Billings (2005) explained that as social scientists, 
our charge is to explore and advance new scholarship and/or to study and contribute to an old 
(or existing) area or problem space in a new way. The authors in this issue are drawing from 
a well-established tenet of critical race theory, interest convergence (Bell, 1980), to study and 
theorize about spaces that are underexamined or that need to be reanalyzed. This is an essential 
undertaking in light of discrimination that people of color! continue to face due to structural, 
systemic, institutional, and individual forms of racism. Although the election of President Barack 
Obama led some to believe that racism had ended and that issues of race were in the past, recent 
shootings of unarned black bodies in Falcon Heights, Minnesota; Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and 
Dallas, Texas are just three examples that demonstrate the ways in which issues of race and racism 
are alive and, as critical race theorist Bell (1980) would argue, permanent in society (Ladson- 
Billings & Tate, 1995). In this way, one could argue that race relations and racism perhaps have 
improved in some respects but have in fact regressed in others. Carter (2007) defined racism in 
the following way: 


The transformation of racial prejudice into ... racism through the use of power directed against racial 
group(s) and their members, who are defined as inferior by individuals, institutional members, and 
leaders, which is reflected in policy and procedures with the intentional and unintentional support 
and participation ... (p. 24, emphasis added) 


Racism is persistent, permanent, and omnipresent in U.S. society and consequently education 
(Milner, 2008). Because issues of race and racism are deeply rooted in U.S. society (Bobo & 
Kluegel, 1993), they also are ingrained and deeply embedded in the policies, practices, proce- 
dures, and institutionalized systems of education. Racism can manifest both intentionally and 
unintentionally. Progress in addressing racism in society and education, moreover, has been 
painfully slow. For all of these reasons and more, continued analyses of race and racism are 
needed, and the collection of papers in this issue of the Peabody Journal of Education offers us 
new ways to advance our understandings of raced, racial, and racialized problems. Before turning 
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to a discussion of the specific contributions, it is important to first clarify what I mean by race 
and critical race theory in education, including the concept of interest convergence. 


DEFINING RACE 


Race is constructed physically, contextually, socially, legally, and historically. Human beings in 
society, not a predetermined set of scientific laws or genetics, develop and construct the mean- 
ings, messages, results, and consequences of race. Genetically and biologically, individuals are 
more the same than they are different. Thus, race is physically constructed; based on skin pig- 
mentation, phenotype, or colorism (Monroe, 2013), people in society construct ideas, judgments, 
characteristics, identities, and belief systems about themselves and others. These physical con- 
structions are sometimes inaccurately constructed, but the constructions of race remain. It is 
important to note that physical constructions of race vary from one society or context to an- 
other. For instance, constructions of race on continents such as Africa or Asia are different from 
constructions of race based on phenotype in North America. Although these constructions of 
race are different, race is still operating and salient to human experience. In this way, race is 
also contextually constructed. In short, place and space matter in how race is thought about, 
constructed, made sense of, and talked about in varying sociopolitical contexts. Societies pri- 
oritize values and practices, albeit sometimes tacitly, based, in part, on race and context (Tate, 
2008). 

Race is also socially constructed. Based on a range of societal information and messages, peo- 
ple socially construct and categorize themselves and others. These social constructions are con- 
nected to how groups of people perform, and their preferences, values, and worldviews. Societal 
constructions are based on a range of issues such as history and law, and these social constructions 
shape how we think about individuals and groups of people regionally and contextually. More- 
over, race is legally constructed. Laws in U.S. society help us construct what race is. In education, 
for example, landmark cases and related legal policies such as Plessy v. Ferguson (1896), Brown 
v. Board of Education (1954), and Milliken v. Bradley (1974) all influence the constructions and 
definitions of race in U.S. society. 

Additionally, race is historically constructed. Historical realities related to how people have 
been treated and how people have fared in a society also shape the construction of race. In U.S. 
society, people rely on our historical constructions to shape how they currently view racial- 
ized beings. The very fact that black bodies were deemed as property (Harris, 1993) and that 
black people were not even viewed as fully human throughout the first century of U.S. his- 
tory influences current constructions of race—perhaps implicitly in the United States. In short, 
a history of Jim Crow laws, slavery, and racial discrimination prime us in U.S. society to cur- 
rently construct and think about race in particular ways. From a critical race theory perspec- 
tive, because of its insidious nature we can, have, and will make progress in addressing racism 
in society, but it will never completely end (Bell, 1980). Accordingly, continued analyses of 
race and racism are needed, and perhaps these analyses are needed most in education (Milner, 
2015). The authors in this issue attempt to address the ways in which race is (and is not) con- 
ceptualized in policies and practices through lenses that reflect tenets of critical race theory in 
education. 
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CRITICAL RACE THEORY IN EDUCATION 


Critical race theory emerged from law as a response to critical legal studies and civil rights schol- 
arship. Critical race theorists are concerned with exposing, disrupting, challenging, and changing 
racist policies (and consequently practices) that work to subordinate and disenfranchise people 
of color. In its simplest charge, critical race theorists examine policy to expose and challenge 
inequity as well as the status quo. Derrick A. Bell laid the foundation for critical race theory in 
two law review articles: “Serving two masters: Integration ideals and client interests in school 
desegregation litigation” (1976) and “Brown v. Board of Education and the Interest Convergence 
Dilemma” (1980). In 1995, Ladson-Billings and Tate introduced critical race theory into educa- 
tion and published the first article on the theory. They argued that although studies on race existed 
in the scholarly literature, race was undertheorized in education. Critical race theorists begin with 
the premise that race matters and should be studied and conceptualized in making sense of real- 
ity and our ontological ways of knowing (Ladson-Billings, 1998; Lynn & Dixon, 2013). Howard 
(2008) described four frames that shape the work of critical race theorists in education. They 


(1) ... theoriz[e] about race along with other forms of subordination and the intersectionality of 
racism, Classism, sexism, and other forms of oppression in school curriculum; (2) ... challeng[e] 
dominant ideologies that call for objectivity and neutrality in educational research ... (3) ... offer 
... counterstorying as a liberatory and credible methodological tool in examining racial oppression; 
(4) ... incorporate[e] transdisciplinary knowledge from women’s studies and ethnic studies to better 
understand various manifestations of discrimination. (pp. 963-964) 


Other central premises, suppositions, and principles of critical race theory include: (a) race and 
racism are ingrained and permanent in society (Bell, 1980; Ladson-Billings & Tate, 1995; Milner, 
2008); (b) race and racism are normal in U.S. society—so normal that we do not even always 
recognize how and when they are at work (Lynn & Dixon, 2013; Milner, 2015); (c) because race 
and racism exist in society, they also exist in education and need to be investigated, analyzed, 
explored, and explained (Jay, 2003; Ladson-Billings, 1998; Lopez, 2003); (d) because of the 
salience of race, we should reject notions of color blindness (Harris, 1993; Milner, 2013); and 
(e) meritocracy is actually a myth when deep analyses of race are in place (Ladson-Billings & 
Tate, 1995; Milner, 2015). 

Another central principle of critical race theory is interest convergence—the focus of this 
issue—which stresses that racial equality and equity for people of color will be pursued and 
advanced only when they converge with the preferences, interests, needs, expectations, and ide- 
ologies of white people or those in the majority. 


INTEREST CONVERGENCE 


In legal studies, Bell (1980) demonstrated that civil rights legislation and shifts in laws and poli- 
cies are changed when they benefit and advance the agenda and interests of white people. Leigh 
(2003) explained that when the interests of black people are in opposition to or at “odds with 
those in power” (p. 277), it becomes increasingly difficult to expose racism and to pursue racial 
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equity. Further, inherent to the interest convergent principle are matters of what I call a loss and 
gain binary (Milner, 2008); typically, someone or some group, often the white, dominant group, 
has to negotiate and give up something in order for interests to converge or align in policy ref- 
ormation (Bell, 1980; Donnor, 2005). Self- and systemic interests and the loss/gain binary are 
intensified by a permeating pace imperative, which means that convergence and change are often 
at the moderately slow pace of those in power. For example, Lopez (2003) stressed “racism always 
remains firmly in place but social progress advances at the pace that white people determine is rea- 
sonable and judicious” (Lopez, 2003, p. 84). Change is often purposefully and skillfully slow and 
at the will and design of those in power. Thus, those who are oppressed can become increasingly 
more frustrated because they do not witness change and improvements in a timely manner. 

Although unjustifiable and counterproductive, the shooting of five white Dallas police officers 
by a black man, Micah Xavier Johnson (age 25) of Mesquite, Texas serves as a response to a 
perceived and real slow pace of progress in decreasing shootings and killings of unarmed black 
people and black males in particular (Amadou Diallo, 23, shot dead while unarmed, February 
4, 1999; Sean Bell, 23, shot dead while unarmed, November 25, 2006; Oscar Grant, 23, shot 
dead while unarmed, January 1, 2009; Trayvon Martin, 17, shot dead while unarmed, February 
26, 2012; Jonathon Ferrell, 24, shot dead while unarmed, September 14, 2013; Eric Garner, 43, 
choked to death while unarmed, July 17, 2014; and Michael Brown, 19, shot dead while unarmed, 
August 9, 2014). The span, duration, and consistency of these killings of black people are powerful 
examples of the slow pace of progress in reforming policy that can influence actions of individuals 
(including police officers) who continue shooting unarmed black people. To be clear, shootings 
of unarmed black people are not only about individual police officers’ decisions and actions. 
Rather, issues of police shootings of unarmed black bodies suggest the need for major policy 
analyses for transformation. In other words, the extended time span, range, and number of police 
shootings of black people suggest that problems of policing far exceed what an individual or 
a group of individual police officers do. The challenges are systemic and structural: individual 
police officers are behaving based on the systems in which they work and live. And importantly, 
individuals make systems. These structures and systems require serious policy changes. 

According to Bell (1980), white people may support social justice and equity-oriented policies 
and practices yet still believe that injustice can be “remedied effectively without altering the status 
of whites” (p. 522). Castagno and Lee (2007) explained that those in the white majority advance 
social justice agendas “when such advances suit” (p. 4) their own self-interests. Similarly, Lopez 
(2003) maintained that interest convergence centralizes “the belief that whites will tolerate and 
advance the interests of people of color only when they promote the self-interests of whites” (p. 
84, emphasis added). The point is that people in power sometimes support policies and practices 
that do not oppress and discriminate against others as long as they do not have to alter their own 
ways, systems, and privileges of experiencing life. 

Castagno and Lee (2007) wrote that interest convergence “exposes the selfishness behind 
many policies and practices that may advance greater equity” (p. 10). In her historical analyses 
of segregation and desegregation of two Midwestern school districts in Cincinnati, Leigh (2003) 
concluded: 


Social justice, in this case access to equal educational opportunities, was afforded the black children of 
the Lincoln Heights community only when doing so benefited the neighboring white communities and 
districts. Avoiding the threat of legal suit and the accompanying negative publicity was a compelling 
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benefit that was a significant factor in causing the interests of whites to converge with the interests of 
blacks. (p. 294) 


The sacrifice necessary for real social and policy change to occur is sometimes too painful or 
inconceivable to white people because they refuse to acknowledge that they contribute to inequity 
and benefit from unearned privileges; it may be difficult for those in the United States to take 
serious strides toward racial, social, and economic justice because it means that, in some cases, 
some group has to give up something that they consider to be in their interest. The problem is 
that many are overcome or controlled by how change could threaten their position, status, and 
privilege (Bell, 1980) and consequently the status of their children and future generations. 

Quite often, those in power are not interested in having to negotiate or question their own priv- 
ilege to provide opportunities to support people of color or to “level” the playing field. Variance 
in students’ social, economic, and educational opportunities, is in stark contrast to the “American 
dream.” According to the American dream, when people work, they receive a reward for their hard 
work and can reach their full potential. Unfortunately, racism undermines this system of meritoc- 
racy, and those in power tend not to acknowledge this. They do not acknowledge or understand the 
generational privileges and resources that they benefit from historically and presently. As Gordon 
(1990) reminded us, it is difficult for a group of people to critique (and work to change) the world, 
when the world works for that group of people. 

A critical race theory perspective would suggest that the ability, will, and fortitude of white 
people to negotiate and make difficult decisions in providing more equitable policies and practices 
to benefit those who are not white might mean that they lose something of great importance to 
them, including their power, privilege, esteem, social status, linguistic status, and ability to repro- 
duce these benefits and interests to others like them (their family members, friends, colleagues). 
In their analyses of University mascot policies, Castagno and Lee (2007) declared that 


The potential losses to the university are significantly increased if the policy ... prohibited the use of 
mascots and the sale of athletic wear with Native logos and refused to schedule any games with teams 
with Native mascots, they would most likely also experience a loss of revenue from missed games, 
alumni discontent, and disapproval from other conference schools. (p. 7, emphasis in original) 


Thus, Dixson and Rousseau (2005) explained that interest convergence points to “the impact 
of a threat to the social status of whites” (p. 19). Perhaps even more troubling for those white 
people in power is the idea that if white people lose something, then people of color may gain 
something. The binary perspective of “I lose—you win” prevents the convergence of interests. 
White students, for instance, are sometimes silently and vocally bitter about their perceptions of 
affirmative action policies. Students’ discontent is grounded in their perceptions that “someone— 
some person of color—has taken their [rightfully privileged and earned] position” at a “better,” 
elite institution of higher education. White people tend not to acknowledge that such policies that 
recognize students’ background, in addition to their academic achievements, are an asset, and 
that there are various forms of knowledge and knowing that are undervalued in white, Western 
society (Apple, 2006). They may not question that certain knowledge is privileged in admissions 
decisions. Moreover, some may not acknowledge that entrance exams, which help determine 
admissions decisions, may be biased as well. 
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THIS ISSUE 


Overall, the collection of papers in this issue offers us new ways of thinking about existing poli- 
cies and practices. A real contribution of these papers is the expansion of topics being studied, 
building from and drawing on an interest convergence principle. For instance, Sung complicates 
existing analyses of the 1968 Bilingual Education Act, focusing on economic instead of cultural 
interests that have been pervasive in policy examinations. Building from Bell’s (1980) interest 
convergence and racial realism principles, Garces and Gordon da Cruz conceptualize a “strate- 
gic racial equity framework” for transforming policies that influence communities of color and 
shares three guiding tenets that provide analytic lenses to make sense of inequity in education. 
Lynn (2004) has examined the relationship between critical theory and critical race theory, and 
in this issue Gordon da Cruz draws from principles of critical theory such as racial consciousness 
in eXamining community and university partnerships. 

In his presidential address, Tate’s (2008) study of geography of opportunity recentered for 
education scholars and social scientists the role and salience of place in research. Tate stressed 
that the conditions of those living in urban communities were consequences of opportunity 
structure and systemic engineering that propagated or eliminated favorable circumstances for 
families, that were also inextricably linked to their financial vitality. Although Tate does not draw 
from critical race theory in his analyses, the studies showed that infrastructure, transportation, 
gentrification, and business establishment were structured based on the interests of the wealthy. 
In this issue, Tieken’s advancement of place reminds readers of the interconnected nature of rural 
and urban communities and offers insights into spatialization interests that bear on opportunity 
systems and structures. 

Although critical race theory, with its roots in law, is a policy-centered tool, voice and story- 
telling are essential components of the work. In my own work drawing from critical race theory, 
I have challenged educational researchers to overtly position themselves in the research process 
to negotiate the politics of voice in scholarship (Milner, 2007). Building from a parent—educator 
participatory design-based study in this issue, Ishimaru and Takahashi stress the necessity for 
educators and researchers alike to learn with and from communities, families, and parents 
in ways that honor their voices and positioning. Indeed, as Ladson-Billings and Tate (1995) 
explained, “a theme of ‘naming one’s own reality’ or ‘voice’ is entrenched in the work of critical 
race theorists” (p. 57). 

Global and international comparisons suggest a continued ethos of unhealthy competition 
across borders. How do binary discourses and notions of competition shape the ways in which in- 
terests are developed over time? In this issue, Taylor questions these challenges through analyses 
of U.S. federal and global education policy. She explores whether a sense of collaboration in the 
interest of humanity can overcome the theme of competition across borders. Banton (1999) wrote 
“scholars know their own societies better when they know other ones as well” (p. 614). However, 
from an international perspective, Bonnett and Carrington (1996) cautioned against “potential 
pitfalls of international comparative work” (p. 284), particularly where matters of race, racism, 
and antiracism are concerned. In other words, when we compare across borders, we can cre- 
ate unnecessary chasms that work to divide rather than unite. Sull, Dillard (2002) stressed “... 
international experiences [can be] critical and crucial sites of contradictions as well as important 
locations for transformation and reconstruction” (p. 391). 

As a tenet of critical race theory, interest convergence provides a powerful tool to analyze and 
explain the interconnected nature of race, racism, and education. Indeed, this issue will advance 
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what we know about some important policies that can inform and hopefully improve our work in 
education. 


CONCLUSION 


What is clear from this issue is that race must continue to be a central focus of analysis in ed- 
ucation and that race-neutral policy analyses are inadequate (at best) to uncover how policies 
perpetuate and maintain the status quo. Engaging in these types of policy explorations 1s difficult 
because it means, from an interest convergence supposition, that whiteness has to be confronted. 
Harris (1993) wrote “whites have come to expect and rely on ... benefits, and over time these ex- 
pectations have been affirmed, legitimated, and protected by the law” (p. 1713). Thus, whiteness 
is not a static characteristic of an individual or group of people. Whiteness is a mindset, world- 
view, positioning, belief system, and epistemology that governs and shapes the ways in which 
people and groups think, teach, practice, study, analyze and act. In this way, it can be difficult for 
white researchers to critique their whiteness and their privilege because they (as individuals) do 
not see themselves as contributors to inequity. 

Individuals make systems. Whiteness and racism operate in similar ways: individual white 
people choose not to disrupt inequity because they do not believe that they personally contribute to 
racism, inequity, or discrimination. However, whiteness and racism are both forms of systems, not 
necessarily individual characteristics or acts, and it is at these levels of analyses of whiteness that 
real progress can be made. Rather than expecting white people to examine their own contributions 
to racism or whiteness individually, researchers should analyze the ways in which systems of 
whiteness ensure inequity and, as Garces and Gordon da Cruz call for in this issue, actively name 
and engage them. Indeed, as Jay (2003) wrote it “would be irresponsible, 1f not downright naive, 
to assume that those threatened by transformative knowledge intend to stand idly by while the 
system is challenged” (p. 5). Thus, the work ahead continues to be challenging. However, as 
evident in the analyses in this issue, there are those who are committed to social change and 
social justice, and they have demonstrated that a more equitable education is essential to creating 
a more just society. 
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Derrick Bell’s interest convergence thesis is a seminal framework to analyze social change within 
critical race theory. While interest convergence’s influence has grown, two foundational questions 
have been raised: do interest groups act rationally; does interest convergence also offer a change pre- 
scription or only an explanation of prior events. By revisiting Bell’s early influences, via the concept 
of hegemony, the article intervenes in these two formative debates by offering a reimagined analytic 
framing that I term “hegemonic interest convergence.” The article then applies this concept to an- 
alyze how broader political economic shifts shaped the struggles within which the 1968 Bilingual 
Education Act arose. I demonstrate that support for bilingual education stemmed from a seeming 
interest convergence among policymakers and Latino activists based on economic, rather than cul- 
tural, concerns regarding poor urbanizing Latino communities. In doing so, policymakers promoted 
the bill as a concession to redirect focus from other Latino demands for economic uplift and a tool to 
promote ideas of cultural deficit that reimagined job automation and outsourcing into linguistic and 
racial “handicaps.” These findings are significant in illuminating how hegemonic interest convergence 
functions, thereby providing a novel historiographical analysis of the Bilingual Education Act as well 
as suggesting a possible strategy for future change. 


The 1954 Brown vs. Board of Education verdict of the United States Supreme Court to deseg- 
regate public schools has produced more scholarly publications than any other event in modern 
American educational history. Among the seminal studies, Derrick Bell’s (1980) analysis of the 
decision via the thesis of interest convergence has become one of the leading frameworks within 
Brown historiography and, in doing so, bore the new interdisciplinary subfield of critical race 
theory. At its core, the interest convergence thesis offers an answer to the puzzle that civil rights 
leaders and scholars began questioning in the 1970s: why did the Brown case succeed during a 
conservative period best known for anti-communist McCarthyism, while 1970s civil rights gains 
stalled after an unprecedented decade of legal successes and broader social change? According 
to Bell, the 1954 Brown decision occurred primarily due to a convergence of interests between 
black communities struggling for racial justice and white political elites concerned about Soviet 
propaganda regarding Jim Crow that dissipated by the 1970s with declining Cold War anxieties. 
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I similarly both apply and further develop on the interest convergence thesis to answer the puzzle 
regarding why the 1968 Bilingual Education Act arose at a historic moment when it seemed least 
applicable by today’s standards. 

Most current public debates over bilingual education focus on meeting the pedagogical, lin- 
guistic, and cultural needs of foreign-born immigrants who do not speak English at home. How- 
ever, the Bilingual Education Act arose during the 1960s when the United States had the lowest 
percentage of foreign-born and non-English-speaking people of any twentieth-century decade. 
The relative disparity stemmed from the long-standing policy of American isolationism begin- 
ning at the end of World War I and ending with the 1968 enactment of the Hart-Celler Immigration 
Act (Ngai, 2014). Furthermore, the law was passed by Congress without any major objection and 
was supported by both outgoing Democratic President Lyndon Johnson and incoming Republican 
President Richard Nixon. 

So why did the push for bilingual education arise at a moment when it seemed least necessary? 
And how did the 1968 Bilingual Education Act draw such broad and bipartisan support from pol- 
icymakers and Latino! activists alike during an era most often remembered for highly politicized 
divides over both federal education and civil rights policies? Drawing from an analytic framework 
that intersects theories of interest convergence and hegemony, I illustrate how broader political 
and economic shifts shaped the seeming hegemonic contestations and convergences concerning 
urban Latino poverty that led to the bilingual education bill’s passage. In doing so, I reimagine the 
concept of interest convergence and provide a new historical interpretation of the 1968 Bilingual 
Education Act’s origins. 

The article starts by revisiting Bell’s early influences, via the Gramscian concept of hegemony, 
to develop a new analytic framework of “hegemonic interest convergence.” The article then ap- 
plies this concept to analyze how broader economic shifts shaped the political struggles within 
which the 1968 Bilingual Education Act arose. Through the case study I demonstrate that sup- 
port for bilingual education stemmed from a seeming interest convergence among policymakers 
and Latino activists based on economic, rather than cultural, concerns regarding poor urbanizing 
Latino communities. The second section establishes how policymakers promoted the bill as a con- 
cession to redirect focus from other Latino demands for economic uplift and as a tool to promote 
ideas of cultural deficit already present in existing federal War on Poverty efforts. The third sec- 
tion illuminates how Latino leaders supported bilingual education within a distinct agenda while 
contesting policymakers’ cultural explanations for urban Latino poverty. Activists highlighted 
how changing rural and urban labor markets undercut many Latinos’ attempts to secure employ- 
ment, and thus viewed bilingual education as one minor element within the broader struggle for 
economic uplift and political empowerment. 

The paper concludes that the robust, though ephemeral, political support for bilingual educa- 
tion partially resulted from a changing world system that forced Latino communities to challenge, 





' Spanish-speaking, Latino, Spanish-surnamed, Latin American, Hispanic, and Mexican American (and to a lesser 
extent, Chicano) were all used interchangeably as self-identifiers in the 1967 Congressional hearings and other contem- 
poraneous public conferences on bilingual education. I support the recent move to use the term “Latinx” (and previously 
“TLatin@’’) to challenge the seeming banality of gendered wording, and I adopted the term in my other writing about 
current policies and policymaking. However, | intentionally utilize the terms Latino and Mexican American for this his- 
toricaliy based article because of their colloquial usage both in the 1960s and today, and because my discussion focuses 
on “Latinos” who were of Mexican origin and lived in the Southwestern United States (for more on the twentieth-century 
rise of pan-ethnic labels including “Latino” and “Hispanic,” see Mora, 2014). 
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and federal policymakers to legitimate, the current political economic and racial power structure 
through education policy. Bilingual education arose as a popular reform in which activist aspi- 
rations for uplift and policymaker concerns over social control could find contingent ideological 
space. However, the bilingual education bill ultimately failed to fulfill either vision, a contradic- 
tion heralding the broader eclipse of the modern welfare state to address economic inequities 
in an era of increasingly globalized capital and corporations. These findings are significant in 
illuminating how hegemonic interest convergence functions, thereby providing a novel histori- 
ographical analysis of the Bilingual Education Act as well as suggesting a possible strategy for 
future change. 


CRITICALLY THEORIZING RACE, INTEREST CONVERGENCE, AND 
HEGEMONY 


Legacies of Interest Convergence and Critical Race Theory 


Derrick Bell is widely recognized as a founding figure in critical race theory. His framework 
responded to the 1970s’ critical legal studies, which were critiqued for being too class-based 
and thus lacking a strong, nonreductive racial analysis. Among the central concepts is the prin- 
ciple of “interest convergence” (Bell, 1980). In his seminal interest convergence study, Bell 
(1980) illustrated how the 1954 Brown decision stemmed from a transitory convergence of in- 
terests among black communities struggling for racial justice and white elites concerned with 
communist Cold War propaganda. Through this example, Bell (1980) shows how interest con- 
vergence occurs when “the interests of blacks in achieving racial equality will be accommo- 
dated only when it converges with the interests of whites” (p. 523). According to Bell, inter- 
est convergence and its corollary “racial sacrifice,” a term to indicate the phenomenon of how 
U.S. courts are generally willing to sacrifice black interests over white interests if they are not 
aligned, posed a dilemma for civil rights advocates who found it increasingly difficult to win legal 
remedies. 

Since Bell’s (1980) Brown article, interest convergence has been applied across a variety 
of fields and cases including the racialized histories of employment discrimination (Green, 
2005), slavery reparations (Hopkins, 2001), jury by peers (Delgado, 2006), the War on Terror 
(Weinstein, 2006), Chinese Exclusion Acts repeals (Torok, 1995), immigration reform (Delgado, 
2005), cultural defenses (Lee, 2007), and housing discrimination (Dickerson, 2005). However, 
beyond legal studies the field of education is now the primary residence of critical race scholar- 
ship with research on teacher education (Milner, 2008), college athletes (Donnor, 2005), deseg- 
regation (Leigh, 2003), inclusion (Zion & Blanchett, 2011), intercultural education (Caraballo, 
2009), affirmative action (Park & Liu, 2014), undocumented students (Allen, 2015), and media 
on education (Gillborn, 2012). 

The field of education is a natural fit for this area of study, as education continues to be the 
principle interest convergence topic in legal studies, including racial desegregation (Bell, 1980; 
Singleton, 2007), school finance reform (Adamson, 2006), educating undocumented youth 
(Lopez, 2005), diversity rhetoric (Weeden, 2016), affirmative action (Bell, 2003), or school choice 
(Dickerson, 2005). The rise of critical race theory in the field of education in the 1990s can be 
traced to a similar critique of critical pedagogy (Leonardo, 2013) that was leveled in the 1980s 
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toward critical legal studies (Delgado & Stephancic, 2012; Feldman, 2012). Critical race the- 
orists posited that both were primarily class-based analytic frameworks, lacking a substantive, 
nonreductive racial analysis. 

As interest convergence’s academic influence has grown quickly, two foundational critiques 
have been raised against it. First, Bell’s (1980) thesis regarding “the subordination of law to 
interest-group politics with a racial configuration” (p. 523) draws from political science and eco- 
nomic theories of rational interest groups. These theories posit that rational interest groups will act 
according to what is in their best interest. Lani Guinier and others have questioned how monolithic 
or rational racial groups’ interests are (Cole & Maisuria, 2007; Driver 2011; Guinier, 2004) as 
well as how “perceived” versus “actual” group interests are accounted for (Gillborn, 2012; Jack- 
son, 2011; Taylor, 2000; Sung, 2015). For example, Guinier (2004) asserts that class-based rather 
than race-based interests played a larger part in the legacy of Brown, whereby a “biracial elite” 
disproportionately benefited from the Brown verdict at the expense of poor white and black com- 
munities. Guinier explains that racial “interest divergences,” which partially resulted from poor 
whites’ and blacks’ false perceptions of racial interest convergences, allowed white supremacy to 
restructure in Jim Crow’s wake by pitting poor whites and blacks against one another. 

The second topic is interest convergence’s ability to, in Bell’s (1980) words, both “offer an 
explanation of why school desegregation has in large part failed and what can be done to bring 
about change” (p. 519). The idea that interest convergence is also prescriptive, rather than sim- 
ply descriptive, has led to sustained debate over whether interest convergence offers a broader 
social justice strategy or even a viable legal strategy (Driver, 2011; Feldman, 2012; Lee, 2007; 
West, 1993; Zion & Blanchett, 2011). For instance, Enrique and Sonia Aleman (2010) argue 
that interest convergence is a limiting racial justice prescriptive because it encourages people of 
color to strategically foreground causes that converge with white interests, thereby potentially 
minimizing focus on race and racism where interests with whites often diverge. However, Gloria 
Ladson-Billings (1998) offers a counterpoint example where Arizona activists pushing to insti- 
tutionalize MLK Day strategically forced a convergence of interests with white elites through a 
successful economic boycott of state businesses until the holiday was recognized. 


Hegemonic Interest Convergence 


Revisiting Bell’s formative influences in critical legal studies, via the concept of hegemony, can 
help reimagine a more robust interest convergence theory that sheds light on the two main cri- 
tiques of interest convergence (Delgado, 2005). Hegemony is significant since, as Ladson-Billings 
explains, “much of the Critical Legal Studies ideology emanates from the work of Gramsci (1971) 
and depends on the Gramscian notion of ‘hegemony’ to describe the continued legitimacy of op- 
pressive structures in American society” (Ladson-Billings, 2009, pp. 20-21). Likewise, seminal 
critical theorists of race from Stuart Hall (1986) to Michael Omi and Howard Winant (1994) have 
drawn heavily upon Gramsci to examine the intersections of race and class. Two elements of 
hegemony, which Peter McLaren (2014) succinctly states “refers to the maintenance of domina- 
tion not by the sheer exercise of force but primarily through consensual social practices” (p. 140), 
are key to reimaging interest convergence for this article on the 1968 Bilingual Education Act’s 
origins. 
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First, hegemony is based on the idea that elites maintain hegemonic power largely by getting 
non-elites to consent to rules because they have been made to believe that these rules serve their 
interests, through a process of genuine and dynamic compromises within structural constraints 
that do not allow for a totalizing, nondialectical power (Apple, 2004). Positivist political science 
and economics conceive of “interest groups” as largely legitimate and rational. Unlike these disci- 
plines, hegemonic interest convergence posits that continual contestation to maintain or challenge 
hegemonic power happens within broader shifts in societal and political economic structures, such 
as during the 1960s period of political and economic destabilization. These shifts in material and 
ideological structures shape both social consciousness and formations within which interests are 
imagined, rather than as simply a struggle among different fully formed and agentic groups whose 
interests may or may not converge. Consequently, interests are best understood as fluid, intersect- 
ing, strategic, and often contradictory because they are constantly being contextually formed and 
reformed in response to structural constraints. 

For example, the idea of a pan-ethnic “Latino” or “Hispanic” identity that arose in the 1960s 
to encompass both Southwest Mexican Americans/Chicanos and East Coast Puerto Ricans was 
neither a natural or predetermined interpellation, but rather a distinctly Americanized collective 
identity, or imagined community (Anderson, 1983), based on seemingly common struggles and 
interests (Mora, 2014). Ladson-Billings and Tate (1995) make note of this historically specific 
process of racial formation and explicitly reference Omi and Winant (1994). Omi and Winant 
(1994) contend that race is best understood as a process that is continually contested and reified 
through racial projects that are historically linked to “the evolution of hegemony, the way in which 
society 1s organized and ruled” (p. 56). Applying the theory of racial formation to American post- 
World War II history, Omi and Winant demonstrate how a destabilized hegemonic bloc resulted 
in shifting paradigms within which various social movements and political party contestations 
were waged. 

Second, as a potential explanatory and strategy, Edward Taylor (2009) clarifies that “inter- 
est convergence has its roots in Marxist theory that the bourgeoisie will tolerate advances for 
the proletariat only if these advances benefit the bourgeoisie even more” (p. 5). Reforms based 
on compromise are generally not helpful, and meaningful “progress is only possible through re- 
sistance” (p. 5). According to Antonio Gramsci (1971), resistance takes a variety of forms or 
positions, from economic to political to cultural. The goal of such hegemonic contestation is not 
to completely overthrow structures. Instead, it is to bring together and maintain a critical mass 
of people with seemingly allied interests to form a new “hegemonic bloc.” This resistance thus 
results in “hegemonic interest convergences,” which are neither limited to legal remedies nor 
strategies based on static or overdetermined interests. Ladson-Billings’ (1998) MLK Day exam- 
ple mentioned above demonstrates this dynamic. Arizona activist interests in institutionalizing an 
MLK Day holiday initially did not converge with white policymakers who did not support recog- 
nizing the holiday at the state level. However, rather than assuming defeat, activists intentionally 
produced a convergence of interests within the broader context of Arizona’s already struggling 
economy by tying MLK Day recognition to elite economic interests through a successful boycott 
of state businesses. 

Gramsci’s theory of hegemony offers the existing thesis of interest convergence a more robust 
analytic frame. In particular, the concept of hegemonic interest convergence helps to account for 
broader structural constraints and how they shape the terrain within which different positions 
are staked and interests are imagined. In doing so, I build on the existing work of other critical 
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theorists including Stuart Hall, who illustrates how Gramsci’s theories can offer new insight 
to how race and class intersect. Hall does so by illuminating how racialized and class-based 
collective identities, as well as their contestation over hegemonic power, are historically specific 
and formed within a process marked by both agency and structural constraints, rather than simply 
based on a priori “commonsense” essentialisms (Hall, 1986). Support for the Brown verdict can 
thus be reinterpreted from what Guinier (2004) calls an interest divergence into a hegemonic 
interest convergence, in which reimagined racialized and class-based coalitions developed in 
response to a shifting political economy. The 1960s civil rights discourses and reforms following 
Brown, including the 1968 Bilingual Education Act, likewise exemplified another hegemonic 
interest convergence in which broader social and political economic shifts reshaped the imagined 
interests from which elite concessions were offered for limited non-elite consent. 


Reanalyzing the 1968 Bilingual Education Act Historiography 


Scholars studying the history of bilingual education in the United States draw from two primary 
frameworks to explain why bilingual education gained such currency during the 1960s and 1970s, 
which I label as activist and institutionalist narratives. The activist narrative is currently the domi- 
nant account and focuses on the importance of community organizers on the ground. This account 
emphasizes how regional social movements, led by educators and Latino community organizers, 
and sympathetic policymakers such as Texas Senator Ralph Yarborough, created change by forc- 
ing real compromises from the state (Donato, 1997; San Miguel, 2004). Bilingual instruction leg- 
islation provides one example of federal response to social movements. Specifically, the activities 
that brought about the legislation show how the federal government continued to be responsive 
to the social movements of marginalized communities whose demands now extended beyond a 
War on Poverty or Jim Crow. 

However, the activist narrative leaves largely unquestioned the context surrounding why such 
actions were successful in changing policy at this particular historic moment as well as how such 
policies narrowed in both reach and purpose. These issues are partially answered by the second 
explanatory narrative. Refocusing on policymakers, the institutionalist narrative emphasizes how 
the political and institutional climates, such as President Nixon’s electoral strategy of promoting 
bilingual education to court Latinos for his “New Majority,” were key drivers in bringing about 
the convergence of initial support for the Bilingual Education Act (Davies, 2007; Petrzela, 2010). 
Although the institutionalist account offers an alternative framework to the activist account, it 
also provides an incomplete narrative. These narratives often read as accounts of political strategy 
largely insulated from broader social forces that shaped the ideological terrain upon which such 
political elites framed issues and made decisions. 

Some recent studies illuminate the relation between domestic policy and global politics. Mary 
Dudziak (2002) and John Skrentny (2002) illustrate how U.S. civil rights movement struggles, 
including those regarding education, were also shaped within the larger theater of the Cold 
War. Similarly, Jeff Bale (2011) and Nelson Flores (2016) establish how the broader legacy of 
American imperialism and militarism had a direct impact on twentieth-century U.S. language ed- 
ucation policies and employed the rhetoric of English instruction as a tool of economic uplift for 
colonized communities overseas. These macro-narratives illuminate how broader political strug- 
gles offer important context to understand 1960s’ policymaking and activism. However, these 
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longue durée political trends still do not fully explain the relatively quick shifts in 1960s’ policy 
or politics that culminated in the emergence and widespread support of bilingual education. 

This analysis seeks to fill in the gaps where other narratives have fallen short. | examine the 
concerns and actions of local actors as symptomatic of underlying postwar economic changes by 
considering two central questions: How did the relation of global political economic shifts give 
rise to the economic concerns that shaped bilingual education? How did policymakers and Latino 
activists conceptualize support for bilingual education within this changing 1960s’ economic cli- 
mate? In doing so, I demonstrate that bilingual education generated widespread backing in the 
late 1960s because of a hegemonic interest convergence based on economic concerns rather than 
concerns over culture and race that are more widely identified with bilingual education today. 
Although culture and race did matter, neither was a sufficient argument for bilingual education. 
Rather, policymakers and Latino activists both focused on the economic struggles of Latinos who 
were moving into cities and, unable to find jobs, falling into poverty. 


POLICYMAKERS 
War on Poverty 


Congressional debate over bilingual education in the 1960s epitomized the concerns that pro- 
pelled the emergence of the Bilingual Education Act, and the 1967 Congressional hearings of- 
fered a key stage for policymakers and Latino activists to express their broader positions with 
particular clarity. Although concerns about race and culture were present, policymakers charac- 
terized bilingual education as a pedagogical tool to produce an economic end: Latinos graduating 
from school, securing employment, and escaping poverty. “If we seek to raise the economic level 
of any group, we must first educate them,” Senator Yarborough asserted during the spring 1967 
Committee Hearings on Mexican American Affairs, “that is what I am trying to do with my 
bilingual education bill” (Texas Conference for the Mexican American, 1967, p. 9). Likewise, 
California Democratic Representative Edward Roybal, cocreator of the merged 1967 House bill, 
commented later that summer during the Senate hearings of the Special Subcommittee on Bilin- 
gual Education that bilingual education would offer a “new field of economic” opportunity for 
poor Latinos (Bilingual Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 412). 

It is not surprising that politicians and activists focused on education when discussing poverty 
and unemployment. Many of the comments on bilingual education drew from two main find- 
ings in the National Education Association’s 1966 report, The Invisible Minority, produced by 
a group of Tucson, Arizona, public school educators (National Education Association, 1966, p. 
v; see also De La Trinidad, 2015). First, over one third of all Latino households were below the 
national poverty line in what was popularly termed the Southwest “thousand miles of poverty,” a 
mainstream reference to the area between Brownsville, Texas, and San Diego, California, where 
a vast majority of Southwest Latinos worked and lived. This poverty rate was nearly double that 
of Anglo/white families and significantly higher than that of black households (Bilingual Educa- 
tion: Hearings, 1967, pp. 358, 410). Second, Latino school attainment rates were equally dismal 
and correlated highly with poverty levels. Mexican American adults had an average of 7.1 years 
of schooling as compared to 12.1 for Anglo/white adults and 9 for black adults (Bilingual Edu- 
cation: Hearings, 1967, p. 358). Even though school attainment and poverty rates were reported 
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as a correlation, policymakers treated the rates as a causal relationship. The report thus provided 
ammunition to the argument that a better education for Latinos would be the antidote to their 
poverty. 

This idea that improved educational attainment would constitute a path out of poverty also 
drew on broader 1960s’ discourses focusing on the primary role of education in “War on Poverty” 
policy (Katz, 1989; Urban, 2009). Unlike the 1930s New Deal job creation and industrial policy 
programs, as historians Harvey Kantor and Robert Lowe (2006) explain, Great Society reform- 
ers “focused on education and training programs instead of intervening in the workings of the 
marketplace or expanding the welfare state” (p. 477; see also Fraser & Gerstle, 1989; Kantor & 
Lowe, 1995). “Education pays; stay in school” (Berg, 1971, p. xi) was the mantra repeated in 
promotional speeches by liberal poverty warriors throughout the 1960s, that the acquisition of 
employable skills and values were the “payoff” for schooling. Historians Harold and Pamela Sil- 
ver (1991) note that President Lyndon Johnson claimed that his central strategy in launching the 
War on Poverty was to eliminate poverty with education, explaining that through his programs 
people would “learn their way out of poverty” (p. 70; see also O’Connor, 2001). 

Both liberal and conservative policymakers invoked these education-based theories to ratio- 
nalize Latino poverty as a lack of proper skills and values. To explain the failure of Mexican 
Americans to succeed in school and find gainful employment, California Republican Senator 
George Murphy was among those at the 1967 Senate hearings who blamed the standard symp- 
toms of poverty alongside an additional “severe handicap” of being linguistically and culturally 
different from Anglo-Americans (Bilingual Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 421). During the 1967 
California Department of Education Proceedings both Senator Yarborough and Representative 
Roybal reiterated the sentiment that “children with knowledge of another language” are “handi- 
capped ... and in need of immediate and aggressive remedial action to help overcome this handi- 
cap” (Calvo, 1968, p. 34). The logic behind this argument was that high unemployment and school 
dropout rates were fundamentally due to Latino students being unable to learn properly due to this 
problematic nexus of linguistic, cultural, and economic “handicaps,” a challenge becoming more 
visible as poor Latinos continued to migrate to cities across the Southwest (Sanchez, 1973, p. 57). 


Culture of Poverty 


The fundamental assumption undergirding policymaker rhetoric was that difficulties among the 
Latino urban poor stemmed from a lack of proper cultural values, such as discipline or moti- 
vation, that were necessary for employment. Like Daniel Patrick Moynihan’s (1965) infamous 
U.S. Department of Labor report, The Negro Family: The Case for National Action, which 
focused on how disintegration of traditional Southern black values and civic institutions resulted 
in inner-city ghetto entrenchment based on a “culture of poverty,” policymakers argued that 
unmoored Latino families similarly struggled in urban neighborhoods increasingly defined by 
disorganization and vice. As Congressman Brown explained during the 1967 Senate Special 
Subcommittee hearings, one goal of bilingual education was applying “Spanish instruction as a 
means of improving English” (Bilingual Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 427). However, Brown 
contended, “I do not ... seek to affix the cause of this low educational attainment to the language 
problem alone.” Rather, there were “many other” issues urban Latinos faced including a “poor 
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[home] environment which too often fosters a distorted sense or priority of values” (Bilingual 
Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 429). 

Brown was not alone in his assessment that language skills were only a small part of a 
larger cultural nexus that helped produce Latino poverty and unemployment. Rather, his logic 
drew from what policymakers’ perceived as a near unquestioned commonsense, or hegemonic, 
culture of poverty argument regarding the converging interests of struggling Latinos and the 
Johnson administration’s poverty warriors. Indeed, California Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Eugene Gonzales noted during the hearings that Latinos who needed “language 
services per se” made up only a small subset of the Latinos who required particular educational 
interventions, a pertinent point considering that 80% of the state’s Latino population was 
American-born (Bilingual Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 475). The Los Angeles Mayor’s office 
similarly supported bilingual education based on the understanding that “many second and third 
generation Americans of Spanish ancestry, although they speak English, have had difficulty in 
adapting to our fast-moving [urban] society” (Bilingual Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 467). 

Policymakers supporting bilingual education regularly echoed contemporary sociological the- 
ories when referring to Latino academic or economic struggles due to cultural “barriers” asso- 
ciated with migrating to cities alongside linguistic “handicaps.” These urban social disorganiza- 
tion theories posited that urban delinquency and criminal behavior among new groups migrat- 
ing to cities was the result of the fragmentation of traditional civic institutions and normative 
“self-policing” structures (Linder, 1996). For example, sociologist Dr. Frank Cordasco paral- 
leled the struggles of “the Mexican-American poor,’ who were now “largely an urban minor- 
ity,” with those of “the Negro in-migrant rural poor huddled in the urban ghettos in the 1960s” 
(Bilingual Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 546). Although Latinos migrating from seasonal work 
camps did not often have equivalent robust civic institutions to southern black Baptist churches, 
Dr. Cordasco echoed the same concerns of urban Latino youth becoming “culturally deprived, 
disadvantaged, disaffected, alienated, socially unready” (Bilingual Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 
546) that were voiced regarding black ghettoization (Fox, 2012). The struggles facing urbanizing 
Latinos thus did not “present American educators with new problems,” explained Dr. Cordasco, 
since “there is acommon denominator” in the cultural effects of urban “poverty” (Bilingual Ed- 
ucation: Hearings, 1967, p. 546). 

In drawing from urban social disorganization theories, policymakers’ promotion of bilingual 
education also echoed prior progressive urban reformers such as Jane Addams’ Hull House As- 
sociation. Addams was part of an urban reform movement that promoted ethnic renewal as a 
means of helping renew civic institutions and cohesive ethnic structures with some sort of dis- 
ciplinary power in America’s urban slums (Deegan, 2005; Polikoff, 1999). For example, among 
other policymakers, Congressman William Ryan presented bilingual education as a tool to help 
create Latino civic institutions that could help them solve their own problems. Specifically, the 
Latino community could self-police its “pistol-packing” urban youth, eliminating the need for 
additional “Spanish-speaking truant officers” (Bilingual Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 510). 


Bilingual Education as Social Control 


Congressmen such as Senator Yarborough and Representative Ryan similarly joined the notion 
of the culture of poverty and human capital arguments with that redirected concerns about the 
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economy. First, their human capital argument hid the fact that a lack of jobs, rather than em- 
ployable skills to enter the market, was the primary source of the Latino poverty. The com- 
bination of automation and outsourcing meant that many of the jobs Latinos had traditionally 
held were disappearing, leading to “conspicuously absent” job opportunities (Massey & Samp- 
son, 2009). Furthermore, the logic behind their human capital argument was inherently flawed. If 
Latinos needed better job skills, they would likely need better vocational training more than bilin- 
gual education. So why did the policymakers advocate for bilingual education as the solution to 
urban Latino poverty? 

According to policymakers, bilingual education was not simply about developing employable 
skills such as speaking English. Rather, policymakers also promoted bilingual education as a 
remedy to urban Latino’s “culture of poverty” based on assumptions about “handicaps” in the 
values and disposition of urban Latino culture. This “culture of poverty” discourse framed Latino 
poverty in cities as an underclass problem rather than a working-class one. Struggling Latinos 
lacked a proper disposition and values, not necessarily just specific skills and training. 

Advocating for bilingual education allowed policymakers to produce a new commonsense, 
or hegemonic, logic to acknowledge Latino poverty and discuss deindustrialization’s effects that 
diverted attention away from outsourcing or structural weaknesses in the economy. In addition, 
this cultural characterization of Latino poverty was particularly useful for policymakers as glob- 
alizing corporations became less beholden to national economic concerns. Because globalization 
weakened policymakers’ ability to retain traditional urban manufacturing jobs, policymakers of- 
fered genuine concessions to build new political coalitions and legitimate their political power 
during this period of social and economic unrest. 

Bilingual education programs, presumably staffed by local Latino educators and teacher aides, 
offered community leaders a platform to provide strong role models and assert authority to both 
support and discipline potentially wayward urban Latino families and communities. In doing so, 
the programs were imbued with elements of both coercion and consent. “These programs are de- 
signed to impart to Spanish-speaking students a knowledge of and pride in their ancestral culture 
and language,” Senator Yarborough explained at the 1967 Senate hearings, alongside “efforts to 
establish closer cooperation between [adults in] the school and the home” (Bilingual Education: 
Hearings, 1967, p. 410). Another politician elaborated that Latino youth in his city do not have 
their own ethnic middle-class role models and thus are “surrounded only by low-income people” 
(Bilingual Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 521). Accordingly, he argued, “the best way” to rectify 
this issue is to have bilingual education to provide Latino youth more Latino adult role models 
as well as teach them about the “judges and architects and poets” present in their “culture and 
history.” 


LATINO ACTIVISTS 
Cultural Citizenship 
If the problem was primarily economic, why did Latino activists choose to rally behind a bill that 
discursively tied a subtractive vision of cultural “handicaps” and corporate liberal reform within a 


subtractive vision of second language education? In short, Latino leaders supported bilingual ed- 
ucation for different reasons and within a different agenda that did not simply echo policymakers’ 
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positions. Despite the various civil rights successes of the 1960s, the changing political economy 
and weakening job markets created genuine economic concern among Latinos. This compounded 
as Latinos who were unable to find work in the fields continued to migrate to the cities throughout 
the 1960s. As historian Daniel Perlstein (2004) notes, their focus on economic concerns echoed 
calls by civil rights movement leaders such as Bayard Rustin, who contended that black activism 
should turn from desegregation to unemployment and ghettoization. 

Specifically, Latino activists supported bilingual education as one minor part of a broader strat- 
egy for collective economic and cultural uplift, based on a combination of genuine economic con- 
cerns and recognition of bilingual education’s cultural symbolism as political power. Culturally 
sensitive collective action, or what anthropologist Renato Rosaldo (2003) has termed “cultural 
citizenship,” reinforced activists’ efforts by challenging Latinos to reimagine the notion of citi- 
zenship. This new definition of citizenship went beyond individual’s discrete civic actions such as 
voting to also include the collective action of marginalized groups in organizing and making polit- 
ical demands. The Latino activists engaged in bilingual education advocacy because they under- 
stood how it promoted cultural citizenship. Their advocacy reflected and enhanced their capacity 
as activists to collectively mobilize a still-forming political bloc through particular ethno-cultural 
activities and resources (Bedolla, 2009; Gutierrez, 1995; Olneck, 2009). 

However, hope for collective cultural uplift did not mean Latinos simply rubber-stamped 
policymakers’ efforts to promote bilingual education. Despite the best efforts of Senator 
Yarborough and his staff to create a “parade” of support during the 1967 Senate Special Sub- 
committee hearings, many Latino speakers pushed and challenged policy-elite perspectives on 
bilingual education. For instance, although high school senior Hortencia Morales acknowledged 
that Latino students both “have a difficult time with the language barrier and a great difficulty 
in getting jobs ... the main problem, I feel, is the lack of jobs” (Bilingual Education: Hearings, 
1967, p. 428). Morales attributed the lack of job opportunities to a combination of contracting job 
markets and racial discrimination by employers. 

Superintendent Rodolfo de la Garza assessed the situation of Latinos even more bluntly, ex- 
claiming during the hearings that “the problems of our children all derive from poverty” (Bilingual 
Education: Hearings, 1967, pp. 314-315). “Our problem is mainly unemployment,” de la Garza 
continued, “there is nothing but stoop labor for most of them and little of that.” In doing so, he 
reframed the issue to blame declining urban and rural job opportunities despite Latinos’ “hard- 
working” attitude. De la Garza’s position echoed many advocating for bilingual education within 
a broader strategy to meet a changing economy, thereby offering a limited consent within the pro- 
cess of hegemonic contestation shaped by broader structural concerns. For example, the League 
of United Latin American Citizens did not have bilingual education as part of its written agenda. 
Although the organization willingly supported the bilingual education bill when requested, their 
“overwhelming focus” was on Latino political appointments and a White House Conference on 
broader Latino economic and political problems (Kaplowitz, 2005). 


Political Economy 


The 1960s marked a crucial period for the United States, which struggled to maintain its dominant 
global position after two decades of nearly unabated economic growth (Kantor & Lowe, 1995; 
Katz, 1989). Among the factors that contributed to the nation’s economic slowdown starting in the 
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late 1960s, increased global business competition forced American corporations to reassess and 
create novel business strategies. In particular, corporate outsourcing of American factories elim- 
inated traditional manufacturing jobs at precisely the moment when automation of agribusiness 
pushed ever more people into cities in search of work. 

First, the flight of American industrial production to factories outside of the 50 U.S. states elim- 
inated urban manufacturing jobs commonly held by Latinos. Historian Aviva Chomsky (2008) 
notes that the American textile industry helped pioneer the creation of “runaway shops,” starting 
in the U.S. colonial territory of Puerto Rico during the 1940s and then expanding transnation- 
ally to other countries including Mexico and Colombia. The 1965 U.S. Border Industrialization 
Program greatly accelerated this development in Mexico through codification of “maquiladoras,” 
the term used to describe American-owned factories whose Mexican workers were not subject to 
American labor laws (Seligson & Williams, 1981). The most visible and immediate effect of out- 
sourcing was the deindustrialization and economic restructuring of American urban economies, 
which led to a rapid decrease in the number of “family-wage” manufacturing jobs in the 1960s 
(O’Connor, 2001). 

Second, the global shifts in agribusiness, most notably within the cotton economy during the 
1950s—1960s, truly accelerated Latino urban relocation at this same time traditional manufac- 
turing jobs were leaving. In particular, two influential postwar economic trends in the modern 
world system pushed American growers toward innovations such as mechanization to increase 
efficiency. First, global cotton consumption, which had maintained a 2% average annual growth 
rate through the early twentieth century, doubled to 4.6% during the 1950s and maintained high 
growth levels through the 1960s as the global economy expanded (Craig, 1971). Second, a con- 
currently rapid rise in cotton production and exports from China and India during the 1950s chal- 
lenged the existing cotton markets (Beckert, 2014; Markovitz, 2002; United Nations Environment 
Programme, 2002). 

Although American cotton growers responded with new technological innovations that dou- 
bled cotton yield rates during the 1950s, these innovations dramatically dropped labor needs in 
the process (Beckert, 2014). The effect of having nearly three quarters of all U.S. cotton mechan- 
ically harvested by 1962 (Istituto Geografico De Agostini, 1969) on southern black migration 
to northern cities is well documented (Baldwin, 2007; Gregory, 2007; Payne, 1995). However, 
the twentieth-century westward shift in cotton production in search of better soil and weather 
conditions turned the U.S. Southwest into the nation’s top-producing cotton region by the 1930s 
(Walsh, 2008). Thus, the mechanization of postwar cotton production also disproportionately 
affected Latinos living in the Southwest (“Machines Take Over ‘Bracero’ Job,” 1966; see also 
Brown, 2011). Illuminating the extent of cotton’s labor force contraction, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations cited statistics that in California alone 
“mechanization cut the workforce in cotton from 120,000 seasonal workers in 1949 to 25,000 in 
1961” (Selvin, 1967, pp. 4-5). 

This combination of outsourcing and mechanization of “blue-collar” urban work alongside 
agricultural automation placed many Latinos in an increasingly difficult position despite legal vic- 
tories against racial discrimination. Urbanizing Latinos were moving “into jobs that were, on bal- 
ance,” noted social scientist Tim Kane in 1973, “declining in importance in the economy” (p. 395). 
In the wake of the closures of unionized factories and processing plants across the Southwest, a 
disproportionate number of Latinos became unemployed and went into poverty (Carnoy, Daley, & 
Ojeda, 1993). Even in Los Angeles, the metropolitan capital of the Southwest, the earning power 
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of residents in Latino communities, according to civil rights activist and Mexican American Op- 
portunity Foundation founder Dionicio Morales, “had actually decreased since 1960 ... by nearly 
$400 annually, while it rose substantially for other segments of the white population” (Bilingual 
Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 447). Consequently, the rising levels of urban unemployment and 
poverty caused increased concern among policymakers and community leaders alike. 


Hegemonic Contestation 


In sum, it was not that Latinos were forced to support bilingual education against their own in- 
terests. Rather Latino leaders voiced how and why they supported bilingual education within an 
agenda distinct from policymakers. Whereas policymakers saw bilingual education as a means 
to avoid attention to economic causes of unemployment such as outsourcing, Latino activists ex- 
plicitly saw bilingual education as a way to continue to strive toward broader structural changes 
for economic uplift and political empowerment. 

Indeed, bilingual education gained traction so quickly precisely because it represented one 
overlapping area of consensus among policymakers and Latino leaders. Thus, unlike Bell’s (1980) 
traditional interest convergence thesis that is based on realization of objectively rational group 
interests, the framework of hegemonic interest convergence suggests that the robust support for 
bilingual education lay in its ability to generate a limited consensus within what both policy- 
makers and Latino activists seemed to perceive as a set of choices formatively constrained by a 
shifting 1960s political economy. The process of hegemonic contestation from which the Bilin- 
gual Education Act arose thus highlights how policymakers and Latino leaders both struggled 
over the discursive terrain within which Latino poverty was framed as the problem and bilingual 
education the solution. 

Latino communities sought a foothold in their resistance through multiple avenues, including 
speaking with policymakers as well as direct public actions. In doing so, Latino leaders reiterated 
demands that included bilingual education within broader platforms for social uplift. The most 
recognizable of these leaders were the Brown Berets who helped spearhead the 1968 East Los 
Angeles school “blowouts” within a broader organizing platform (Chavez, 2002; Pulido, 2006). 
Co-founder Carlos Montes (2003) described how “the Brown Beret’s thirteen-point political pro- 
gram talked about self-determination as having political and economic control over our lives.” 
Montes explained that Brown Beret’s operationalized this vision by calling for a legitimation of 
Chicano language and culture as one element alongside “a return of our land, release of prison- 
ers, jobs, housing ... and solidarity with all revolutionary peoples engaged in the struggle for 
self-determination.” 

Organizers of the blowout, which the Los Angeles Times predicted “could spell the beginning 
of a revolution,” framed schooling within a broader “social, political, economic, and educational” 
struggle for cultural citizenship and collective uplift (McCurdy, 1968, p. cl). The blowouts’ goal, 
explained teacher and organizer Sal Castro, was “to address the very nature of the Mexican 
schools, inner city schools that, instead of creating opportunities for educational and economic 
mobility, reinforced a status quo which valued people of Chicano/Latino descent primarily for 
being cheap labor” (Castro & Garcia, 2011; see also Garcia & Castro, 2011; Gonzalez, 1990: 
Valencia, 2008). Activist Carlos Mufioz Jr. recalled, although they were “strongly supportive of 
[Cesar] Chavez and [Reies Lopez] Tijerna,’ who focused on rural issues including farm labor 
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organizing in California and land-rights in New Mexico, Chicano “student leaders on urban cam- 
puses were well aware that the vast majority of their people lived in cities [and] therefore felt the 
need to build an urban movement to address the issues faced by the majority of Mexican Ameri- 
cans” that included, but was not limited to, the lack of bilingual education (Munoz, 1989, p. 60). 

Although Latino activists did advocate for bilingual education, on average, the responses to the 
proposed bilingual education bill by those who did illuminated the dynamics of the hegemonic 
contestation. For example, policymakers tried to keep the Senate Special Subcommittee hearings 
on Bilingual Education filled with speakers supportive of bilingual education. However, not all 
who spoke in the hearings held bilingual education as their principal concern. After the League 
of United Latin American Citizens president Alfred Hernandez finished his testimony on the 
high correlation of Latino illiteracy and poverty Senator Yarborough asked Hernandez: “if these 
children learned English, you don’t think they would have any difficulty getting a job or fully 
integrating into our society in an economic way?” (Bilingual Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 401), 
Rather than agree with Yarborough that learning English would lead to full employment and 
integration, Hernandez only acknowledged in his testimony, “this has been a definite barrier for 
the Mexican American,” implying that learning English was neither the only or primary barrier 
Latinos faced. 

The difference of positions was further clarified when Latino leaders explicitly raised structural 
concerns. For example, Latina activist Irene Tovar explained during the hearings that it would be 
“very erroneous” if policymakers continued to claim that “if you Mexicans only learn English and 
become Americans, the problems will be solved” (Bilingual Education: Hearings, 1967, p. 481). 
To emphasize her point, Tovar referenced the current labor organizing of Latinos in Rio Grande 
City, Texas, as well as the legacy of the Mexican-American war and subsequent U.S. occupation 
and colonization of the Southwest in shaping current Latino struggles. In reply, Senator Murphy 
asked Tovar about her education and then ominously stated, “I think you have learned quite a lot 
... [but] if you get too much learning, this can also be dangerous” (Bilingual Education: Hearings, 
1967, p. 485). Murphy concluded their testy exchange by positing that Latinos such as her would 
better help their community by heeding Johnny Mercer’s famous 1944 song to “accentuate the 
positive, eliminate the negative.” 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, bilingual policymaker practices of “accentuating” and “eliminating” during the 
hearings simultaneously captured and marginalized the complex situation that postwar Latinos 
faced. The 1968 Bilingual Education Act’s origin thus illuminates two key points of hegemonic 
interest convergence. First, the passage of the 1968 Bilingual Education Act cannot be divorced 
from the shifts in the postwar economic world system that simultaneously propelled massive 
demographic movements, reordered agricultural and industrial production, and weakened the ca- 
pacity of policymakers to formulate an effective economic policy. Despite civil rights victories, 
an evolving agrarian world economy reshaped rural labor markets in the Southwest and pushed 
Latinos to search for work in cities at the exact moment that globalizing industrial corporations 
were stripping American cities of traditional manufacturing jobs. The idea that bilingual educa- 
tion would solve urban Latino poverty grew out of these global economic shifts. 
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Second, the turn to bilingual education was part of a hegemonic contestation shaped by larger 
structural conditions rather than simply an imposition from above. Unable to create an effective 
industrial policy, policymakers reframed the problem of unemployment and poverty from one of 
structural weaknesses in the economy to one of both inadequate skills and cultural deficits among 
poor, urban Latinos. Latino activists joined policymakers in endorsing the 1968 Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act, based on the hope of promoting cultural citizenship and achieving Latino economic 
prosperity through increased educational and school employment opportunities. The hopes of 
Latino activists would go largely unmet, however. As Irene Tovar hinted, supporting bilingual 
education proved an important, though ultimately inadequate, tactic for activists pushing for so- 
cial change and economic uplift. In building a coalition, policymakers successfully channeled 
many Latinos’ broader concerns away from structural critiques of economic inequality and to- 
ward reforms ideologically amenable to maintaining the social order. 

In contrast to prior narratives that highlight the role of activists and politicians in codify- 
ing bilingual education, this analysis seeks to demonstrate how underlying postwar economic 
changes shaped the voiced concerns and underlying ideologies among local actors. The inter- 
vention that hegemonic interest convergence thus offers to Bell’s (1980) analysis is the focus on 
how 1960s’ ideologies, which policymaker and activist interests drew from, were shaped by the 
underlying structural context whereby certain challenges were deemed not simply acceptable but 
comprehendible. That both activist and policymaker support was based on their perceived “ra- 
tional interests” misses the point that neither interests were fully realized within the constrained 
terrain upon which bilingual education was debated. Left unanswered were the broader structural 
challenges that continued to result in negative outcomes as Latinos’ communities increasingly 
struggled with outsourcing and automation at the same time that policymakers struggled with a 
resulting loss of state power to address these issues as capital and corporations globalized. 

The case of bilingual education emblematizes the broader political economic history of 1960s’ 
education-based reforms as a process of hegemonic interest convergence through which demo- 
cratic and egalitarian aspirations were redirected into reforms that were as much about promoting 
social control as about attempting to alleviate poverty or inequity. Although bilingual education 
has become increasingly framed as a cultural project instead of an economic one in the decades 
since 1968 (Blanton, 2014; Dabach & Faltis, 2012; Hong, 2011; Michener, Sengupta-Irving, Proc- 
tor, & Silverman, 2015; Moran, 1988; Santa Ana, 2002; Suh, 2016), its longer legacy as a project 
of social control continues to shape debates even within its current iteration (Flores, 2016; Hsu, 
2015; Sung, 2008; Zion, York, & Stickney, 2017). 

Despite the discursive shift from fighting poverty to addressing immigrant linguistic and cul- 
tural differences, policymakers’ positions on bilingual education often continue to frame Latino 
marginalization as resulting from cultural deficits rather than structural, political, and economic 
relations. Although it is true that bilingual education was and continues to be framed through 
such “commonsense” assumptions, as Gramsci (1971) noted, the process of hegemony is never 
done. Beyond offering a novel historical analysis of the 1968 Bilingual Education Act’s origins, 
the theory of hegemonic interest convergence also suggests a new prescriptive in that any strat- 
egy to reappropriate bilingual education must both confront the underlying assumptions about 
the culture of poverty embedded in its history and place bilingualism within the broader context 
of economic justice and cultural citizenship that 1960s’ Latino activists embraced. 
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Despite the achievement of key civil rights milestones as well as growing public awareness and 
concern, educational inequities for students of color and other historically marginalized stu- 
dents continue to persist throughout the U.S. educational system (Aud, Fox, & KewalRamani, 
2010).! With regard to educational access, African-American, Latino/a and Native American stu- 
dents have less access than their white peers to highly qualified teachers, well-resourced schools, 
low student-to-teacher ratios, and school communities with high expectations (Diamond, 2008; 
Ferguson & Mehta, 2004; Gandara & Maxwell-Jolly, 2000; Kozol, 2005; Orfield & Lee, 2005). 
At the high school level, while 75% of white students earn high school diplomas, only about 50% 
of African-American, Latino/a and Native American students graduate with regular high school 
diplomas in four years (Orfield, Losen, Wald, & Swanson, 2004). Discrepancies by race and eth- 
nicity continue through postsecondary education, where the enrollment and graduation rates of 
African American/black, Latino/a, Pacific Islander, and Native American students continue to lag 
behind those of white students (U.S. Department of Education, 2016). In 2012, the six-year com- 
pletion rates among first-time full-time students who started at all 4 year institutions were about 
40%, 51%, 49%, and 40% for black, Latino/a, Pacific Islander, and Native American students, 
respectively, compared to 62% for white students (U.S. Department of Education, 2012). 

The pursuit of educational equity has often been achieved through legal remedies and civil 
rights legislation (Orfield, 2014). Yet, landmark U.S. Supreme Court cases have powerfully in- 
fluenced the effectiveness of available policies to address racial inequities in education (Garces, 
2014a; Orfield, 2014). The current legal environment has contributed to an era in which the tools 
that were used to address racial educational inequities have been co-opted in a way that will 
further create and deepen these inequities, rather than ameliorate them. This has been done, 
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"In this paper, we are focused on racial inequities in the area of education. The inequities in this area, however, 
are deeply connected to the racial disparities that are also evident in other areas, such as the availability of health 
care (Smedley, Stith, & Nelson, 2002), wealth (Shapiro, Meschede & Osoro, 2013), levels of poverty (Macartney, 
Bishaw, & Fontenot, 2013), quality of work environment (Mishel, Bernstein, & Allegretto, 2005), and imprisonment rates 
(Alexander, 2010). These disparities are also connected to the racial violence and explicit racial hostility that communities 
of color continue to face across the country, violence that has become all the more prevalent since the election of Trump. 
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in part, through the application of a color-blind framework for evaluating the constitutional- 
ity of race-conscious education policies and practices, such as voluntary desegregation poli- 
cies in K-12 education or affirmative action policies in higher education admissions (Garces, 
2014a). The application of a color-blind framework in the legal arena has contributed to a shift 
in policies and practices that ignore institutional racism and the conditions that need to be in 
place to promote meaningful, valued, and authentic engagement of communities of color in our 
democracy. 

There is a pressing need for educational scholars to think about and argue for transformative 
policies and practices that aim to ensure full participation for members of communities who have 
been historically excluded from engaging meaningfully in institutions, society, and our democ- 
racy. By full participation, we are referring to the goal of “creating institutions that enable people, 
whatever their identity, background, or institutional position, to thrive, realize their capabilities, 
engage meaningfully in institutional life, and contribute to the flourishing of others” (Sturm, 
Eatman, Saltmarsh, & Bush, 2011, p. 4). Full participation, in particular for communities of color, 
is an elusive goal when contemporary racial inequities in access and outcomes in U.S. education 
are so glaringly large, and violence, intimidation, and threats of deportation and incarceration 
against communities of color are ever present. The concept of full participation moves beyond 
a goal of “equal access and opportunity” to asking questions about where change is needed to 
Support institutional conditions, cultural practices, and policies that contribute to historically 
marginalized people being respected, valued, and meaningfully engaged in important areas of 
society. 

Drawing from Bell’s scholarship (1980, 2000, 2004), and the lenses of interest convergence 
and racial realism in particular, we argue that effectively advancing full participation by members 
of marginalized communities requires incorporating the lessons of past civil rights victories (of- 
ten achieved when the interests of minorities converged with those of the white majority), while 
attending to and subverting the manifestations of racism and oppression in contemporary U.S. so- 
ciety (racial realism). Bell’s groundbreaking thesis of interest convergence (1980) suggests that 
the historical achievement of justice outcomes for African American communities has primarily 
been driven by moments when their interests converged with those of the white majority. The 
theory, however, also teaches us that, when political needs change, this advancement for blacks 
(and other subordinated communities of color) will be retracted. Thus, following periods of ad- 
vancement, we will see periods of retrenchment. The principle Bell advanced involves “racial 
realism,” a lens that “recognizes the real role of racism in our society,” which we must “deflect 
and frustrate [in] its many manifestations” (Bell, 2000, p. 80). The principle teaches us that only 
by accepting that racism is real and operates in different ways at different points in history, can we 
slowly work toward a different future that challenges racism and the ways it structures meaningful 
engagement in important areas of society. 

Our analysis is thus motivated by Bell’s theories of interest convergence and racial realism, 
which illuminate the ways in which educational policies and practices have shifted to repeal 
progress for communities of color, culminating in a period of retrenchment and renewed forms 
of racism.” We are not the first to employ these theories from Bell in an analysis of educational 
policies and practices. In an analysis of the affirmative action debate, for example, Jayakumar 
and Adamian (2015) introduce the notion of “interest convergence expansion” that contributed 
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foundational theories to illuminate racial disparities in education, see also Howard and Navarro, 2016. 
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to incremental progress for racial justice and the times of “interest convergence constriction” 
that then require renewed bases of critical consciousness to advance racial Justice. Similarly, we 
posit that this current period of retrenchment and renewed forms of racism require different ap- 
proaches for generating greater racial equity in education and advancing the interests and rights 
of communities of color. 

In this article, we seek to advance such an approach, which we term “a strategic racial eq- 
uity framework.” In conceptualizing this framework, we borrow from and combine concepts 
and strategies of other frameworks in education—including critical race theory (e.g., Delgado & 
Stefancic, 2012; Howard & Navarro, 2016; Ladson-Billings & Tate, 1995; Solorzano, 1998), 
racial literacy (Guinier, 2004), intersectionality (Crenshaw, 1991; Nunez, 2014), opportunity 
hoarding (DiTomaso, 2013; Lewis & Diamond, 2015), and community organizing (Alinsky, 1971; 
Su, 2007; Warren & Mapp, 2011). We also utilize elements of critical race praxis for educational 
research (Jayakumar & Adamian, 2015), which extended Yamamoto’s (1997) critical race praxis 
to the area of educational research. That latter framework includes four tenets: (a) relational ad- 
vocacy toward mutual engagement; (b) redefining dominant and hegemonic systems; (c) research 
as a dialectical space; and (d) critical engagement with policy. 

We combine concepts and strategies from the above-mentioned areas to theorize the applica- 
tion of three basic principles: 


(1) attending to the dynamic relationship among power, race, and identities; 

(2) actively naming and addressing hidden contributors to inequity; and 

(3) generating power among marginalized communities of color toward transformative 
policies. 


These three principles recognize the complexity and fluidity of identities, the shifting mani- 
festations of racism, the importance of building intentional relationships within and across his- 
torically marginalized communities to generate power, and the power dynamics that shape how 
educational policies are framed and enacted. Whereas other work (cited above) has addressed 
each of these concepts in more detail, in our analysis here, we combine them in one framework 
as a guide for educational policies and practices that can generate greater racial equity. In this ar- 
ticle, we bring together concepts from scholars in different fields (education, law, sociology) and 
areas (K-12 education, higher education, employment, legal studies) that are oftentimes separate 
from one another, to generate creative approaches that can help address shifting manifestations 
of racism and oppression. In our discussion of each principle in the latter part of this article, we 
integrate examples across educational contexts (K—12 and higher education) to illustrate how the 
strategic racial equity lens can be employed to guide educational policies and practices. 


INTEREST CONVERGENCE AND RACIAL REALISM 


First, we describe Bell’s principles of interest convergence and racial realism in more detail. 
Then, we use these concepts to illuminate a current period of retrenchment in civil rights and 
social justice, marked by shifting forms of racism, which require strategies for moving forward. 
We describe examples of such strategies in a strategic racial equity framework. 

The thesis of “interest convergence,” as advanced by Bell (1980), is a form of coalition pol- 
itics that has been used to explain important past civil rights victories. The thesis asserts that, 
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historically, African Americans gained ground toward social justice primarily when their inter- 
ests converged with those of the white majority. As Bell (2000) articulated, “[I]t does not require 
an unreasonable reading of history to conclude that the degree of progress blacks have made away 
from slavery and toward equality has depended on whether allowing blacks more or less oppor- 
tunity best served the interests and aims of white society” (p. 63). The thesis has been extended 
to explain racial integration in athletics (DeLorme & Singer, 2010; McCormick & McCormick, 
2012), business, and the workplace (Ramirez, 2004; Wiecek & Hamilton, 2014). The most promi- 
nent application of this thesis in the area of education includes an explanation of the historic Brown 
v. Board of Education (1954) decision mandating the integration of public schools. As Ladson- 
Billings (2004) explains, rather than representing an altruistic goal to advance the interests of 
African Americans, the Court in Brown found that “separate is inherently unequal” because it 
supported not only the interests of blacks for improving their social condition and those of black 
children, but the interests of whites after the Cold War, which included improving the nation’s 
image, quelling racial unrest domestically, and stimulating the economy. 

In his writings, Bell added a corollary to the thesis of interest convergence, recognizing that 
the convergence between black and white interests might be temporary, outlining how the gains 
achieved through interest convergence are often lost afterward (Bell, 1980). In other writings 
he states, “even when interest-convergence results in effective racial remedy, that remedy will 
be abrogated at the point policymakers fear the remedial policy is threatening the superior so- 
cietal status of Whites, particularly those in the middle and upper classes” (Bell, 2004, p. 69). 
Applying Bell’s corollary to the thesis of interest convergence, for example, Ladson-Billings ex- 
plains that the aftermath of the decision in Brown also led to a set of compromises that eventu- 
ally undermined the Court decision’s ability to support the educational experiences of students 
of color. These compromises included job loss for African American educators, a legal strategy 
that framed the problem as one of “black inferiority,’ a missed opportunity to build coalitions 
between working-class whites and black communities, and the closing of black schools. In this 
way, as an instrument for historical analysis, the concept of interest convergence remains an im- 
portant and useful tool for understanding historical progress toward racial and educational equity 
and the inevitable retrenchment from these advancements in light of the compromises inherent in 
the approach. 

Later in his scholarship, Bell introduced the thesis of racial realism. Whereas interest con- 
vergence serves to explain historical developments and, specifically, past legal and policy deci- 
sions that expanded rights and opportunities for people of color, “racial realism” is a forward- 
looking concept and asserts that, with regard to social justice, racism is a permanent feature of 
American society (Bell, 2004). In a keynote address, Bell wrote: “we must address the reality 
that we live in a society in which racism has been internalized and institutionalized to the point of 
being an essential and inherently functioning component of that society” (1991, p. 88). He argued 
that continuing to advance civil rights required this realistically based understanding of the per- 
manence of racism (1991). However, his scholarship was also a hopeful and even revolutionary 
call to action: he emphasized the importance of developing actions and tactics that addressed such 
manifestations of racism and assumptions of white dominance (Bell, 2004). Bell’s acceptance of 
racial realism, as Feldman (2012) explains, also arose from an understanding of history that in- 
cluded interest convergence. The two principles, therefore, inform each other. The cyclical pattern 
of advancing and then retracting rights is predictable. Thus, we must promote an approach “that 
recognizes the real role of racism in our society and seeks to deflect and frustrate its many man- 
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ifestations” (Bell, 2000, p. 80). In other words, to advance racial equity, advocates must remain 
vigilant and recognize renewed forms and shifting manifestations of racism that require strategies 
to address them and create new interest convergences (see also Jayakumar & Adamian, 2015). 


LEGAL AND POLICY DEVELOPMENTS AND SHIFTING 
MANIFESTATIONS OF RACISM 


Applying Bell’s principles of interest convergence and racial realism helps illuminate the ways 
in which recent legal and policy developments exemplify how previous gains for people of color, 
after interests converged, are now being rolled back. Further, these two principles highlight the 
emergence of a form of racism that is based on the illusion of color blindness. 


Current Period of Retraction: A Color-Blind Framework and the Diversity Narrative 


For a number of years, legal decisions have co-opted tools once used to address inequities, such 
as race-conscious policies in postsecondary education (oftentimes termed affirmative action), to 
protect white privilege and deepen racial inequities. This co-option of policies has given rise to 
a period of retraction of the progress that had been made against racial inequities. One example 
that illustrates this co-opting includes the application of a color-blind framework within the legal 
arena to analyze the constitutionality of race-conscious postsecondary admissions policies. As 
Bell and others (e.g., Garces, 2014a; Jayakumar & Adamian, 2015) have argued, the application 
of this color-blind framework, which, in higher education, started with the Court’s 1978 decision 
in Regents of the University of California v. Bakke, shifted the focus of race-conscious educational 
postsecondary policies from addressing racial discrimination (the original intent of affirmative 
action policies) toward a more generalized goal, the promotion of diversity. After Bakke, justifying 
race-conscious policies by considering their effects on societal discrimination or racial inequities 
was no longer permitted. Instead, institutions could only focus their “race-conscious” efforts on 
pursuing a “heterogeneous student body” (Bakke, p. 315). As Justice Powell noted in the decision, 
diversity includes “a far broader array of qualifications and characteristics, of which racial and 
ethnic origin is but a single, though important, element” (Bakke, p. 315). And to attain this goal, 
institutions could use race as only one of many factors in their decision-making. In this way, 
Bakke equated “race-conscious” policies with “diversity-focused” efforts, while also eliminating 
the consideration of race to address racial inequities and ongoing discrimination. 

In addition, for the first time in the context of education, in Bakke the Court extended a “strict 
scrutiny”® standard to policies that were implemented to include racial minorities—as opposed 
to policies that were intended only to exclude racial minorities. By doing so, the Court equated 
efforts to advance equity for blacks and other marginalized populations with efforts that could be 
discriminatory against whites (Bell, 2004, p. 69). This shift provided a constitutional justifica- 
tion for individuals to challenge race-conscious policies as “discriminatory,” particularly against 
whites, on the grounds that such policies were not “narrowly tailored” because they “unduly bur- 


3 Strict scrutiny involves the Court’s highest level of review and is the hardest one to meet, it requires a “compelling 
interest” and means that are “narrowly tailored” to this objective. 
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den” other racial groups. In an analysis of the case, Bell (1992) wrote, the Court used abstract 
concepts such as “equality, to mask policy choices and value judgments” and “effectively chose 
to ignore historical patterns and contemporary statistics to ‘protect whites’ race-based privilege” 
(p. 369). 

After Bakke, advocates of race-conscious education policies capitalized on the narrow avenue 
the case left for institutions to justify them (diversity) to win subsequent cases such as Grutter v. 
Bollinger (2003), a case challenging the University of Michigan’s affirmative action admission’s 
policy. In this case, social scientists focused on documenting the benefits of diversity, particularly 
for white students (e.g., Chang, Witt, Jones, & Hakuta, 2003). As a strategy, the approach was 
intended to demonstrate an “interest convergence” on the part of whites and students of color, 
SO as to generate interest on the part of the justices to rule in favor of the university. Ultimately, 
the Court, in a 54 opinion, upheld the constitutionality of race-conscious policies under limited 
circumstances based, in part, on notions of how the benefits of diversity accrue to all students, 
regardless of race. 

The victory, however, also came with substantial compromises. As Bell (2003) argued, focus- 
ing on the diversity rationale, as opposed to the need to address past and ongoing racial barriers, 
enabled “courts and policymakers to avoid addressing directly the barriers of race and class that 
adversely affect applicants” (p. 1622). Shifting the focus of race-conscious admissions policies 
away from addressing racial discrimination and toward the purpose of obtaining the educational 
benefits of diversity allowed institutions to “retain policies of admission [standardized test scores 
such as SAT or LSAT] that are woefully poor measures of quality, but convenient vehicles for ad- 
mitting the children of wealth and privilege” (Bell, 2003, p. 1632; see also Guinier, 2015; Soares, 
2011). As Garces (2014a) has argued, the decision reinforced a divide between the goal of foster- 
ing racial diversity and that of addressing persistent racial/ethnic inequities in education, while 
furthering an inaccurate understanding of racial diversity as something that comes at the expense 
of, rather than as necessary for, educational quality. 

The Court’s decisions in Bakke and Grutter also had important implications for race-conscious 
policies in K-12 education. In a decision regarding the consideration of race in K—12 student as- 
signment policies (Parents Involved in Community Schools v. Seattle School District No. 1, 2007), 
the Supreme Court reaffirmed a compelling interest in the educational benefits of diversity, but 
limited the ways in which race can be used to attain it. In its analysis, the Court applied the 
strict scrutiny standard, for the first time in the K-12 context, to examine the constitutionality 
of the school districts’ student assignment policies, which used a student’s racial background as 
a tiebreaker when considering whether to grant a student’s transfer request. Although the Court 
endorsed a compelling interest in schools avoiding the harms of racial isolation and obtaining the 
benefits of a racially diverse student body, the Court prevented the school districts from consid- 
ering race in their assignment policies to achieve these goals, requiring instead what under legal 
analysis would be considered “race-neutral” approaches because they do not directly consider 
race.4 


4 In his controlling opinion, Justice Kennedy outlined specific examples of permissible approaches, such as the strate- 
gic selection of new school sites, drawing attendance zones with a general recognition of neighborhood demographics, 
allocating resources for special programs, recruiting students and faculty in a targeted fashion, and tracking enrollments, 
performance, and other statistics by race. 
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In the aftermath of Bakke, Grutter, and Parents Involved, the implementation of the di- 
versity narrative in the K-12 and higher education context has limited, and to a certain ex- 
tent excluded, the full participation of students of color within educational institutional life. In 
K-12 schooling, diversity-related policies have focused primarily on reducing between-school 
desegregation—and severely limited the ways in which even that can happen—while within- 
school segregation persists, with students placed in different educational tracks by race and lan- 
guage (Garver, 2016). Without deliberate attention to the integration of students within schools, 
desegregation becomes a superficial remedy of having different students in one space without 
doing the much harder work of building networks, relationships, and understanding across racial 
lines. 

Similarly, in higher education, the term diversity has been redefined as a term that captures dif- 
ference, with oftentimes lack of attention to the ways in which such differences matter in students’ 
lives and how differences in race and ethnicity are correlated with access to privilege and power 
(Allen, 2011). This is evidenced by the lack of focus that is placed on how institutions need to 
transform to become more responsive to and supportive of students of color (e.g., Ahmed, 2012; 
Dowd & Bensimon, 2014). Discussions around race are difficult all around (Singleton, 2013), and 
engaging in discussions of privilege and power, which are required to allow for meaningful inter- 
actions across race, can be especially difficult. This is particularly the case for individuals who 
hold privileged identities, such as white faculty and students. Institutions therefore need to cre- 
ate supports that facilitate these interactions, while generating awareness of privilege and power 
that contribute to inequitable structures, systems, and policies. But rather than employing such 
a model, instead, in K-12 and postsecondary education, the model is a deficit-based orientation 
of “remediation,” focused on how to “fix” students of color so that they can achieve traditionally 
defined markers of educational success or the need to assimilate students of color into a domi- 
nant space. And the diversity rationale, as enacted within institutions, serves to normalize such 
white-dominated spaces (Berrey, 2015). 

The Court’s most recent decisions regarding race-conscious admissions practices in higher 
education, Schuette v. Coalition to Defend Affirmative Action (2014) and Fisher v. University 
of Texas (2013, 2016), further reinforce the use of a diversity narrative and impose a color-blind 
approach to educational policy that overlooks systemic inequity. In Schuette, the Court upheld the 
constitutionality of a ban on race-conscious policies in admissions in Michigan, reversing a lower 
court ruling that had found that the ban violated the federal constitutional guarantee of the equal 
protection clause. In five different opinions, the justices outlined extremely varied understandings 
of the ways in which the equal protection clause should be understood to operate in our democracy, 
each with strong and passionate disagreement about the ways in which race continues to matter 
in our society. Rather than understanding race-conscious policies as a way to further diversity 
or to address persistent racial inequality, the various opinions in Schuette demonstrated that the 
majority of the justices on the Court at the time viewed race-conscious admissions policies as 
“preferences” that embody racial discrimination, not policies that address it. The use of race 
in admissions policies, therefore, is viewed as highly suspect, and, as the Court articulated in 
Fisher (2013, 2016), must require the consideration of other possible “race-neutral” alternatives 
before race is considered. Within this color-blind ahistorical framing that ignores existing racial 
inequities, affirmative action is viewed as a policy that preferences people of color and as reverse 
discrimination of white students, rather than as one that seeks to counteract cumulative advantages 
that occur to dominant white populations. 
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Similarly, while the Court’s second decision in Fisher (2016) did not overrule the precedent 
in Bakke and Grutter, as many in the education community feared, it reminded institutions of 
the limited ways in which they could consider race in their policies to advance a compelling in- 
terest in the educational benefits of diversity. For institutions to legally consider race, the Court 
required that the university give “serious, good faith consideration to workable race-neutral alter- 
natives” (Grutter v. Bollinger, 2003, pp. 339-340, as cited in Fisher v. University of Texas, 2013, 
p. 2420) and that “no workable race-neutral alternative would produce the educational benefits 
of diversity” (Fisher v. University of Texas, 2013, p. 2420). These requirements, which reinforce 
the illusion of color blindness based on an assumption that policies can be “race-neutral,” move 
institutions further away from being able to consider the systemic and societal ways in which race 
affects educational opportunity (Garces, 2014a). 


The Racist Dimensions of a Color-Blind Framework 


These various color-blind approaches from the legal arena (i.e., the requirement of a “diversity- 
focused” goal to justify the consideration of race as one of many factors in postsecondary ad- 
missions (Bakke) or in K-12 student assignment policies (Parents Involved), and the additional 
requirement that schools and universities pursue so-called “race-neutral” alternatives before they 
can consider race) have influenced educational policy. This reframing of race-conscious poli- 
cies through a color-blind framework has important racial consequences (e.g., Garces, 2014a; 
Jayakumar & Adamian, 2015), which when examined closely, represent a form of racism that 
renders invisible systems of white privilege and dominance. By labeling the awareness of race 
as “racist,” a color-blind framework equates any classification on the basis of race with harm- 
ful discrimination (Garces, 2014b). As such, it runs the risk of silencing any public analysis and 
serious discussion of the ways in which race continues to matter in shaping students’ experi- 
ences and educational opportunities—ways that are extensively documented by social science 
research (Carter & Reardon, 2014; Duncan-Andrade, 2007, 2009). Instead, racism becomes pri- 
vatized and reduced to individual acts, making it nearly impossible to draw important connections 
between historical legacies of institutionalized exclusionary policies and practices and contempo- 
rary reasons for inequality that have been widely documented in numerous social science studies 
throughout the decades (e.g., Bonilla-Silva, 2014; Brown et al., 2003; DiTomaso, 2013; Oliver & 
Shapiro, 2006). By silencing or excluding racial analyses that could uncover the links between 
present-day inequities and historical—yet persistent—legacies of exclusion, the color-blind fram- 
ing renders invisible the mechanisms that advantage whites in American society. It also limits the 
policy remedies available to address the effects of past discrimination. Thus, color blindness does 
more than serve as an alternative to race-consciousness: it operates to protect white advantage. 
On the other hand, race-consciousness—particularly in a form that is unrestricted by legal 
requirements—allows us to see the mechanisms at play that contribute to and exacerbate in- 
equities, such as “structural racism.” This concept, from the field of sociology, is most currently 
used to describe the persistent, self-reinforcing negative impact on people of color “of ostensibly 
race-neutral policies within and among institutions” (Wiecek & Hamilton, 2014, p. 1103) and 
“refers to a system of social structures that produces cumulative, durable, race-based inequal- 
ities” (Keleher et al., 2010, p. 3). The concept is useful for evaluating how historical legacies, 
individual actions, societal structures, and institutional policies and practices collectively and 
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interactively result in the uneven distribution of wealth, opportunities, and symbolic advantages 
and disadvantages along racial lines. 

An understanding of structural racism allows one to identify the contributors of racial dis- 
parities “in the processes, procedures, policies, historical conventions, assumptions, and beliefs 
regarding operational functioning that occur within, between, and among the social institutions 
that make up a society’s infrastructure” (Wiecek & Hamilton, 2014, p. 1106). Within this frame- 
work, racial disparities are accurately understood as the result of “institutional arrangements that 
distribute resources unequally and inequitably” (p. 1106), as opposed to being attributed to indi- 
viduals’ behavior or the result of an express intent to discriminate. They are the consequence of 
interconnected systems and processes that also adapt to thwart, rebuff, or withstand threats to the 
current system of inequality (e.g., Roithmayr, 2014). 

Yet, within a color-blind framework, these mechanisms are rendered invisible and the only 
actions that are seen as contributing to racial inequity are overt acts that explicitly seek to dis- 
criminate. This shift in focus from the structural to the individual shuts down attempts to reshape 
institutionalized practices and policies that have differential impacts on people of color, even 
if those negative impacts are not intended by the individuals working within the institutions. It 
also allows for the characterization of “race-neutral” policies as admirable (what well-intentioned 
and good individuals should strive for) and, therefore, ‘fair.’ The focus on the individual further 
entrenches and polarizes racial identities as binary (black/white) and fixed, creating situations 
whereby “interests” are construed narrowly and in ways that do not offer many opportunities for 
strategic alignment. This understanding of what the principle of color blindness renders invisible 
illuminates the current state of affairs as a form of racism. That 1s, color blindness maintains white 
advantage by camouflaging itself in the pretense of “race-neutrality” (Bonilla-Silva, 2014). 

Thus, the current period of retrenchment—exemplified in policies that are grounded in an 1l- 
lusion that color blindness 1s possible, fair, and desirable, and in outdated notions that limit racist 
acts to ones committed by individuals intentionally—must be addressed. We need to understand 
that a color-blind framework is a current manifestation of racism that must be counteracted with a 
set of approaches that tackle systems of white dominance and the underpinnings of such a frame- 
work that preclude strategic alliances and the building of power among communities of color. 
Simultaneously, we need to strategically build new areas of interest convergences among inter- 
secting and shifting identities (i.e., race, gender, sexual orientation, citizenship status, language, 
class, etc.) in ways that challenge simplistic categories of black and white. In this way, we can 
more effectively advance the full participation of historically and currently marginalized peoples 
in important areas of society. We finish this paper by outlining an approach that we term a strate- 
gic racial equity framework. This approach is based on three fundamental principles we outline 
next. 


PRINCIPLES OF A STRATEGIC RACIAL EQUITY FRAMEWORK 


The strategic racial equity framework integrates strategies and concepts from related theories, 
including critical race theory (e.g., Delgado & Stefancic, 2012; Howard & Navarro, 2016; 
Ladson-Billings & Tate, 1995; Solorzano, 1998), racial literacy (Guinier, 2004), intersectionality 
(Crenshaw, 1991; Nufiez, 2014), opportunity hoarding (DiTomaso, 2013; Lewis & Diamond, 
2015), and community organizing (Alinsky, 1971; Su, 2007; Warren & Mapp, 2011) to advance 
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three principles. These three principles include: (1) attending to the dynamic relationship among 
race, power, and identities; (2) actively naming and addressing hidden contributors to inequity; 
and (3) generating power among marginalized communities toward transformative policies. We 
interweave multiple examples of its application, so that readers spanning K-12 and postsecondary 


contexts can understand how the principles can be applied in practice. 


Attending to Dynamics of Race, Power, and Identities 


A path forward fundamentally requires attending to the dynamic relationship among power, race, 
and identities. Our current approach in education policy, necessitated by Supreme Court cases 
such as Parents Involved, Fisher, and Schuette, is to move away from race, and look instead to 
other factors (e.g., class, geography, etc.) that are often proxies for race in “race-neutral” policies. 
Yet, it is illogical to seek to impact and assess racial equity without attending to and looking at 
race (Carter, Skiba, Arredondo, & Pollock, 2014). As Guinier (2004) argues, rather than denying 
a focus on race, stakeholders and policymakers should aim for racial literacy. To be racially 
literate in Our current context is to simultaneously not lose sight of race and to not only focus on 
race. Race should be understood as dynamic and in relationship with fluid identities and access 
to power. To become racially literate stakeholders and policymakers should “interrogate ... the 
dynamic relationship among race, class, geography, gender, and other explanatory variables” (p. 
115). 

Further, racial literacy stresses the relationship between race and power (Guinier, 2004). 
Guinier (2004) reminds us that power or, in her words, agency is both an individual phenomenon 
as well as one connected to larger environmental and institutional factors that influence an indi- 
vidual’s capacity to exercise this agency. We borrow from Karlberg (2005) to understand power 
as having the capacity to do something, such as to carry out one’s wishes or to access resources 
and opportunities that impact one’s life. Integrating this understanding of power with Guinier’s 
(2004) emphasis of power operating at individual and institutional levels, the first principle of 
our framework calls for power analyses to evaluate how multidimensional sets of policies, laws, 
assumptions, and/or cultural practices (that operate both consciously and unconsciously in fluidly 
changing cultural contexts) inequitably affect individuals’ or groups’ capacity to access opportu- 
nities and resources. 

In addition to a focus on power, a racial literacy lens requires a focus on dynamic shifting 
identities—among which race is a critical one—and the relationship between these identities and 
the power to access opportunities and resources. The concept of intersectionality provides a help- 
ful lens for developing racial literacy with a focus on these dynamic shifting identities (Crenshaw, 
1991; Hill Collins, 2000; Ndfiez, 2014). Intersectionality similarly argues for the importance of 
scrutinizing power and highlights the need to consider broad social dynamics that create and per- 
petuate inequity for individuals according to their multiple identities. Building on the work of 
other scholars, such as Patricia Hill Collins and Kimberlé Williams Crenshaw, Nunez (2014) of- 
fers one possible set of concrete guidelines for undertaking the type of power analyses we call 
for in the first principle of our framework. Nufiez (2014) recommends examining power in re- 
lationship to: (a) multifaceted individual identities (e.g., ethnicity, citizenship status, class, and 
gender); (b) historical context; and (c) four domains of society. These four domains include “(a) 
organizational (e.g., positions in structures of society such as work, family, and education), (b) 
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representational (e.g., how groups of people are portrayed in media, everyday talk, and cultural 
imagery), (c) intersubjective (e.g., relationships between individuals and members of groups), 
and (d) experiential (e.g., how people make sense of their life experiences or tell stories about 
their lives)” (NUfiez, 2014, p. 88). Building on Jones and McEwen’s (2000) work, Nunez (2014) 
illuminates the multifaceted and fluid nature of individuals’ identities. 

Nitifiez’s (2014) framework of intersectionality is particularly promising for identifying the 
complex ways in which identity, context, and systems of interlocking power and oppression 
shape individual experiences. Fundamentally, the framework allows us to move beyond a 
black-white conception of race that may operate to sustain white privilege. Instead, this lens al- 
lows one to consider that at a given point in time, in a particular social context, one identity may 
be more prevalent for an individual than another; yet, with a slight shift in context, a different 
core identity or set of core identities could emerge as salient. Further, these shifts in saliencies of 
identities could have important implications for identifying policies that seek to promote equity. 

This principle, for example, can be used to better understand the experiences of an increas- 
ingly diverse Latina/o population, the percentage of which is projected to double from 2008 to 
2050, from 15% to 30% (Berstein & Edwards, 2008). By considering social dimensions of geog- 
raphy and history, we can better understand that the experiences of Latina/o immigrant students in 
California could be very different from (or related to) those of their Latina/os counterparts who 
live in states that have seen more recent immigration of Latina/os, such as Georgia, North Car- 
olina, Mississippi, South Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin (Nufiez, 
2014). By adding other interrelated dimensions of identity (e.g., citizenship status, language, or 
class) and local school context, we may identify additional relevant dynamics of power. For exam- 
ple, we can better identify where interests converge for the passage of bilingual K-12 education 
policy by understanding that such a policy may be in the best interests of different groups of peo- 
ple in different geographic locations depending on particularities such as immigration patterns, 
school district boundaries, school board membership, and political aspirations of policymakers in 
a specific geographic location. By understanding the multiple dimensions across which individ- 
uals’ experiences can vary, and the differential access afforded to those identities in the specific 
context in which educational change is sought, researchers, practitioners, and other stakeholders 
can be better positioned to support educational change by helping expose dynamics of power in 
a particular situation. 

Thus, in contrast to simplistic notions of static identities, more realistically understanding the 
dynamics of power, race, and identities in particular contexts can help illuminate interest conver- 
gences that further a civil rights and social justice agenda. That is because we can better under- 
stand how interests may change depending on the issue, comprehend the fluid nature of identity, 
and identify who has power to make change in a particular social context. This is an example of 
how to put into practice a “multilayered approach [to] challenge the dominant narrative within and 
across different spheres of influence” (Jayakumar & Adamian, 2015, p. 36) and an understand- 
ing that “power is contested in relational ways within and across selves” in the work “toward 
liberation” (p. 38). 

Even as we recognize that our identities are intersectional, multiple and partial, racial identity 
is still particularly salient in the context of accessing opportunities to high-quality education in the 
United States. This is based on the fact that racial identity has always been, and continues to be, a 
key divider of provision of educational opportunities. Thus, while recognizing multiple identities 
and arguing for the importance of attending directly to them to open up more opportunities for 
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interest convergences, simultaneously, race—in the U.S. educational context specifically— 
remains a salient identity to which we must centrally attend when attempting to forward edu- 
cational justice. For this reason, we turn to the next principle underlying a strategic racial equity 
framework. 


Actively Naming and Addressing Hidden Contributors to Racial Inequity 


A strategic racial equity framework further requires actively naming and addressing the hidden 
(and not so hidden) policies and practices that contribute to and perpetuate racial inequity. In- 
formed by Freire’s (1970) pioneering work, many scholars (e.g., Bonilla-Silva, 2014; Duncan- 
Andrade, 2007) emphasize the importance of developing a “critical consciousness” to understand 
how education systems “systematically privilege whiteness” (Jayakumar & Adamian, 2015, p. 
41). Our analysis emphasizes the importance of readily accessible language for naming these 
structures that preserve white advantage and adds theoretical framings on white opportunity 
hoarding (DiTomaso, 2014; Lewis & Diamond, 2015, described next), as concrete tools for de- 
veloping this language. 

Color blindness, which as we and others (e.g., Bonilla-Silva, 2014) argue, is a manifestation 
of current racism, is premised on the illusion that we do not see race or that by pretending not 
to see race we can somehow counter discrimination. However, structural racial inequality, both 
visible and invisible, fundamentally shapes individual experiences and access to educational op- 
portunities. Thus, countering a color-blind framework requires: (a) actively naming the social and 
historical context that shapes current events and policies, (b) making explicit the advantages af- 
forded to whites based on laws, policies, and cultural practices, and (c) developing language and 
other tools for naming privilege and advantage. This principle is consistent with one of the critical 
race praxis for educational research tenets Jayakumar and Adamian (2015) advance: “redefining 
dominant and hegemonic systems” (p. 41). Developing fluency for naming and addressing priv- 
ilege is one example of a specific tactic to thwart racism and challenge white dominance that is 
consistent with Bell’s (2003) racial realism recommendation: to engage in strategies that strive 
for triumph in the face of accepting how deeply embedded racism is within our society. 

Educational policies and practices do not operate in isolation, nor can they be devoid of a 
broader historical and institutional context. Indeed, even the practices that we may deem not to 
be discriminatory in our everyday interactions can promote inequity and sustain white advan- 
tage (Pollock, 2008). Yet, in a society that emphasizes individual effort, we do not have readily 
accessible conceptual language to talk about how individual actions can be embedded within a 
broader set of processes and structures that perpetuate inequity. One helpful approach can be 
found in Lewis and Diamond’s (2015) three-pronged assessment tool for understanding contrib- 
utors to racially inequitable education outcomes. After deconstructing the inaccurate theory that 
black students are not performing as well as their white peers because of an aversion to “acting 
white,” Lewis and Diamond (2015) outline three levels of actors, policies, and practices that are 
contributing to educational inequity: structural, institutional, and race-based status beliefs. 

At the structural or societal level, disparities in income and wealth, along with racial seg- 
regation in housing and schools, are linked to inequitably distributed resources across racial 
groups (Lewis & Diamond, 2015). For example, wealth is defined as the net mean worth of all 
financial assets in a family (Bobo, Kluegel, & Smith, 1996); it includes not only the financial 
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resources accumulated over one’s lifetime, but also resources inherited across generations (Oliver 
& Shapiro, 2006). Wealth is a more accurate gauge of a family’s economic stability than income. 
Racial/ethnic wealth disparities result from interconnected structural barriers reaching as far back 
as slavery and continuing with social and economic segregation, immigration laws, institutional 
discrimination, and other policies that have disadvantaged blacks and Latinos. One policy ex- 
ample is the National Housing Act of 1934. This act enabled home ownership for many white 
families while black families were routinely denied access to these same loans. The impact of 
policies such as these are reflected in current home ownership rates; as of 2015, 67.8% of white 
families, 47.7% of black families, and 47.3% of Latino families own their own homes (Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 2016). Median household wealth follows a similar 
racially inequitable pattern; in 2011, the median wealth holdings for families were $111,146 for 
white households, $7,113 for black households, and $8,348 for Latino households (Sullivan et al., 
2015). These wealth holdings mean that in a crisis situation when a family loses steady income, 
the average white middle-class household could support a middle-class standard of living for 
about 4 1/3 months; in contrast, the average black middle-class household could not even support 
this standard of living for one month (Oliver & Shapiro, 1997). Such disparities in household 
wealth mask individual contributions to life success. 

At the institutional level, practices within schools, such as classroom and teacher tracking, and 
“opportunity hoarding” further contribute to racially inequitable outcomes (Lewis & Diamond, 
2015). Opportunity hoarding is the practice of dominant group members who are in control of 
resources (such as influencing access to advanced placement [AP] classes) or regulating the dis- 
tribution of resources in ways that ultimately restrict nondominant group members from gaining 
full access to such resources.° This process played out, for example, in one racially diverse mid- 
dle school, where white students represented almost 90% of students in AP classes and almost 
80% of students in honors classes; however, black and Latino students made up more than 60% of 
the students in regular-level classes (Lewis & Diamond, 2015). Further, the most qualified teach- 
ers were teaching students in the AP and honors classes, with less-qualified teachers with fewer 
years of experience teaching the regular classes. These racially tracked courses came about as 
parents of underachieving white students, engaging in opportunity hoarding, would demand that 
their children be placed in honors and AP courses and if they did not receive favorable grades 
would hire tutors so that their students could complete the material. These disparities in access to 
institutional resources through opportunity hoarding influence students’ opportunities for success 
and contribute to unequal educational outcomes. 

At the individual level, race-based status beliefs (i.e., shared cultural stereotypes, or stories and 
narratives used to justify structural and institutional inequalities along racial lines) can also con- 
tribute to inequitable outcomes (Lewis & Diamond, 2015). These beliefs are largely unconscious, 
but not inevitable. Further, they reinforce inequity by shaping day-to-day interactions. Such race- 
based beliefs include lower expectations for the intellectual abilities of students of color (Steele, 
2010) or hyper-monitoring and referrals of African American and Latino students for disciplinary 
action (Losen & Gillespie, 2012; Skiba et al., 2011). These narratives help to reinforce inequities 
because performance expectations (race-based or otherwise) have real implications for how stu- 
dents perform in schools (Weinstein, 2002). 


> The concept of opportunity hoarding can be related to the concept of whiteness as property as advanced by Harris 
(1993), though such an analysis is outside the scope of this paper. 
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DiTomaso (2013), ina groundbreaking study for helping understand how racial inequity can be 
maintained and perpetuated without overt acts of racism, demonstrates how opportunity hoarding 
operates to perpetuate racially disparate outcomes in life opportunities outside of education. She 
finds these inequities persist more due to whites treating members of their own predominantly 
white social networks preferentially than due to explicit exclusion of other groups or racially 
discriminatory beliefs. After interviewing a sample of working, middle, and upper-class whites 
about their life experiences, political standpoints, and beliefs about racial inequality in America, 
DiTomaso (2013) found that whites tend to favor other whites in the labor market. Further this 
opportunity hoarding has significant impacts on life outcomes because of whites’ greater access to 
people in positions of power through their churches, schools, and families. Although opportunity 
hoarding is an example of systematic advantage afforded to whites, the concept is not widely 
known and instead, practices like it are normalized through deracialized cultural sayings such as, 
“It’s not what you know, but who you know.” 

In addition to naming the structures and practices that perpetuate racial inequities, we need 
to develop greater fluency to discuss the related concept of white advantage in concrete and ex- 
plicit ways and address head on the uncomfortable feelings that such discussions generate. For 
example, we can easily say there are “systems of privilege,” but what are these systems and how 
do they work? Fluid answers to such questions should be made part of public discourse (Lakoff, 
2005) and could contribute to more accurate analyses of the causes, and thereby, strategy develop- 
ment for building racial equity. In her landmark article, “White Privilege: Unpacking the Invisible 
Knapsack,’ McIntosh (1990) presented clear language for exposing the everyday privileges and 
advantages that white people may experience on a daily basis (e.g., not being followed in a store, 
or told they are “articulate” for a white person, etc.). One way to put the second principle of 
the racial equity framework into practice is to develop a similar list for naming the privileges in 
education that contribute to the persistence of racialized inequity. 

In short, this principle is another example of how to put Bell’s (2000) theory of racial realism— 
developing hopeful strategies to counter deeply embedded racist structures in our society—into 
practice. Actively naming and addressing contributors to inequity are fundamental steps that can 
counter a color-blind framework and expose, rather than hide, practices that contribute to and 
perpetuate racial inequity. This requires understanding and developing tools to talk about and an- 
alyze how widespread cultural phenomena, such as white opportunity hoarding, may play a larger 
role in inequitable employment practices than explicit white racial bias. Further, actively naming 
practices that contribute to inequity requires introducing terminology—such as race-based sta- 
tus beliefs (Lewis & Diamond, 2015)—for everyday conversations that encourage discussion of 
white privileges in our education system. 


Generating Power Among Marginalized Communities Through 
Relationship-Building 


In addition to naming and addressing the policies and practices that sustain inequity, a strate- 
gic racial equity framework is focused on the importance of generating power among histor- 
ically marginalized communities of color to enact transformative policies in education. Inte- 
grating philosophies and lessons from community-organizing theory (Alinsky, 1971) and social 
capital theory (Coleman, 1988) specifically, this principle focuses on generating power among 
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communities that have historically been marginalized in an attempt to minimize the inevitable 
compromises that happen as a result of interest convergence as traditionally conceived (i.e., inter- 
ests across black and middle or upper-income white communities within a hegemonic system). 
In analyses of previous civil rights “wins,” racial justice scholars have questioned whether com- 
munities of color have given up too much in order to align their interests with whites and advance 
a collaborative agenda. As we explained earlier, Ladson-Billings (2004) argues that the Brown 
decision did not effectively support the educational experiences of students of color because the 
legal strategy framed the problem as one of “black inferiority” and the strategy missed opportu- 
nities to build coalitions between working-class whites and black communities in seeking quality 
education. Generating power among marginalized communities to enact policy change can help 
communities of color avoid giving up too much to align their interests with whites. This is in part 
because the voices of marginalized communities can help frame policies in a manner that recog- 
nizes the strengths within communities of color. As framed in critical race praxis: “the power of 
those in oppressed positions [are] the source of transformation potential” (Jayakumar & Adamian, 
2015, p. 46, citing Freire, 1970). 

To be sure, because of inequitable power to access resources and opportunities, garnering 
power to enact change among communities of color can be difficult. However, strategies from 
community organizing, which have helped advance the interests of marginalized groups (Alinsky, 
1971; Warren & Mapp, 2011), can help provide a path forward. Community organizing can create 
opportunities for marginalized communities to collectively generate power to address shared is- 
sues of concern and influence how policies are framed and subsequently enacted. Jayakumar and 
Adamian (2015) refer to this imperative as generating “interest convergence expansion.” These 
strategies include developing leadership capacity, leveraging power through organized and in- 
formed individuals, building relationships, and building social capital. Principle 3 builds on these 
foundational community organizing strategies, while at the same time emphasizing an explicit fo- 
cus on shared interests across seemingly dissimilar, shifting identities (principle 1) and on naming 
the hidden contributors to racial inequity (principle 2). 

Among the numerous strategies in community organizing, we focus on the building of relation- 
ships and social capital because these are key for generating power among marginalized groups 
working together to enact social change. Social capital exists in the relationships among people 
and facilitates actions within social structures (Coleman, 1988). A social capital framework can 
be used to understand how the resources in relationships can help in accomplishing tasks and 
receiving goods within a given social structure or environment. Within community organizing 
literature, the concept of social capital includes both bonding and bridging social capital (e.g., 
Putnam, 2000; Warren & Mapp, 2011). Bonding social capital is often utilized to describe mem- 
bers within a community—often marginalized communities of color—building relationships with 
one another (e.g., low-income Vietnamese mothers in one school district building relationships to 
address a shared issue of concern). Contrastingly, bridging social capital is often used to describe 
members of one community building relationships outside their regular social network, such as 
individuals in a marginalized community building relationships with individuals, who are often 
white, in formal positions of power. 

Although many community organizers utilize the building of social capital as an organizing 
strategy (Warren & Mapp, 2011), the concept has also been critiqued. For example, Schafft and 
Brown (2003) argue that social capital, particularly when measured quantitatively as a statisti- 
cal variable, can actually obscure unequal access to power and privilege. Based on their own 
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previous case studies, Schafft and Brown (2003) question whether social capital as a concept can 
actually capture the complexity of social structures in a particular context, arguing that social 
capital is only an interesting concept when attention is given to “the historically developed social 
conditions that have created and reproduced structured inequality” (p. 338). Thus, they argue for 
the importance of analyzing the circumstances in a particular environment—such as the history 
and social networks—that afford differential access to resources. For instance, this historical and 
social context, similar to what Bourdieu (1986) refers to as the habitus, differentiates the creation 
of social capital to “hoard” opportunity (DiTomaso, 2013; Lewis & Diamond, 2015) from the 
creation of social capital as utilized in community organizing. Rather than “hoard” opportunity, 
community organizers often encourage members of the community to build relationships and so- 
cial capital for collective access to resources, such as improving educational access not just for 
“my child,” but for “all our children” (Ishimaru, 2014; Ishimaru, Gordon & Cervantes, 2011). 
Given that all relationships and relationship-building mechanisms are not equally influential, ef- 
ficacious, or valued, this approach also requires strategic support for constituents to build both 
bonding and bridging social capital to access resources in the context of a society with entrenched 
white hegemony.° 

The way we envision this third principle in practice addresses this critique of social capital (1.e., 
that the research of social capital does not capture the complexity of social structures and power), 
because we call for the third principle to be combined with the first two principles: analyzing 
shifting, intersecting, and contextualized identities and power in particular contexts (principle 1) 
and naming the contributors to a facet of inequity in an embedded historical context (principle 
2). Augmenting Bourdieu’s conception of social capital within a habitus, we propose generating 
power among marginalized communities through relationship and social capital building with 
explicit attention to race-conscious interest convergences and analyzing and addressing the con- 
tributors to racial inequity.’ 

In practice, this principle can be enacted when members of multiple marginalized communi- 
ties organize to interrupt dominant discourses that sustain their marginalization. In the context 
of parental engagement, for example, deficit-oriented approaches, based on inaccurate dominant 
discourses, might include teaching communities to “value” education. Contrastingly, alliances 
among marginalized communities, along with explicit attention to the power dynamics in a par- 
ticular context, can provide the space for members of marginalized communities to introduce 
counter-narratives such as the intersecting values of the long-standing struggle for educational 
opportunities in Mexican American communities (Valencia, 2002) and the core value of educa- 
tion for liberation in African American communities (Perry, Steele, & Hillard, 2003). 

One particular example of this principle in practice is provided in a study by Ishimaru and 
Takahashi (2017/this issue) of a school district—university design research process that involved 
bringing together nondominant families from different racial/ethnic communities to change edu- 
cational practice around the shared interests of all children. To honor salient identities in a par- 
ticular context and counteract unequal access to power, research team members utilized multiple 
strategies. These included ensuring that parents of color were in the numerical majority in project 


© In this way, the use of social capital within community organizing is distinct from opportunity hoarding in terms of 
both purpose and strategy. 

7 As Su (2007) illustrated by integrating a critical race theory framework in her research of five south Bronx organizing 
groups, the most successful organizing groups were ones that implemented race-conscious approaches. The proposed 
approach in our analysis thus builds on Su’s (2007) work on critical race theory and education organizing strategies. 
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meetings; having separate meetings among parents (without district personnel) to give them space 
to build relationships, identify shared priorities, and strategize solutions; explicitly reflecting on 
the power dynamics in the room with families and educators; privileging parents’ decisions about 
how to proceed in the process; and using protocols to balance talk time and limit the exercise of 
positional power during meetings. This design process cultivated a form of collective agency 
among parents and teachers and resulted in a new curriculum for the district parent academy, as 
well as a set of principles and practices to enact more equitable collaboration between families 
and schools. The use of these explicit strategies can be used to generate power among historically 
marginalized communities to enact transformative education policies and practices. 


CONCLUSION 


The goal of the strategic racial equity framework is to provide a path forward for transformative 
policies and practices that support full participation for members of communities who historically 
have been excluded from engaging meaningfully in our democracy. We believe this approach can 
help respond to the current period of retrenchment in civil rights in which we find ourselves—a 
period in which dominant discourses such as color blindness are thwarting racial justice efforts. To 
do so, we draw from concepts and frameworks across diverse academic fields that do not typically 
work in concert such as critical race theory, racial literacy, intersectionality, opportunity hoarding, 
and community organizing, and utilize elements of critical race praxis for educational research. 
Building on an already-developed body of work within each of these areas, we argue that when 
woven together within a strategic racial equity framework for a broad education audience, these 
concepts have the potential to advance creative approaches to generate transformative policies. 

Although we do not believe that a strategic racial equity approach is sufficient on its own to 
dismantle systems of power upon which our nation was built or help end the racism that continues 
to plague our society, we do hope it helps to more strategically address how racism continues to 
operate within our society and educational systems. By attending to the dynamics of race, power, 
and identities, with concepts from critical race studies, for example, we can help disrupt the dom- 
inant discourse that identities are static, built along traditionally conceived racial and ethnic lines, 
or somehow disconnected from power. By naming and addressing how social and historical con- 
texts and white privilege contribute to racial inequity with concepts from sociology, we can better 
identify contributors to success, such as inherited wealth or racialized social networks. Finally, 
by joining strategies from community organizing with the first two principles of the strategic 
racial equity framework, we can create new interest convergences across fluid and shifting iden- 
tities in particular contexts to create opportunities to build social capital and enact change. In this 
way, the framework helps illuminate concrete strategies for enacting changes in educational poli- 
cies and practices that support full participation for historically marginalized communities in our 
democracy. 
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Partnerships between teachers and parents from nondominant communities hold promise for reducing 
race- and class-based educational disparities, but the ways families and teachers work together often 
fall short of delivering systemic change. Racialized institutional scripts provide “taken-for-granted” 
norms, expectations, and assumptions that constrain marginalized families and educators in exercis- 
ing collective agency to disrupt educational inequities. In this paper, we bring together the concept of 
institutional scripts from organizational theory with transformative agency from sociocultural learn- 
ing theories to address the moment-to-moment interactions between families and educators that may 
rewrite racialized institutional scripts and expand collective parent-teacher identities. Drawing ex- 
amples from a parent-educator participatory design-based research project, we highlight how collab- 
orative activity might (a) reframe expertise, (b) surface and examine contradictions, and (c) attend to 
power in relational dynamics in order to expand identities and interactions in the presence of racial, 
cultural, and class differences across roles. We argue that examining parent-teacher activity through 
these lenses opens possibilities for building parent-teacher relations toward collective agency and 
critical solidarities toward educational justice. 


Despite concerted attention and efforts to address educational inequities, race-based disparities 
persist in U.S. educational systems, as evidenced by dramatically fewer learning opportunities and 
resources for many low-income students of color (Darling-Hammond, 2010; Ladson-Billings, 
2006; Noguera, 2003). Increasingly, both educational policy and rhetoric have framed parents 
from historically marginalized communities and teachers as key “partners” whose collective work 
can disrupt these inequities and eliminate disparities in student learning and success (Every Stu- 
dent Success Act, 2015; Mapp & Kuttner, 2014; No Child Left Behind, 2002). Moreover, robust 
evidence from the literature highlights the positive link between parent-teacher relations and stu- 
dent success (Bryk, Sebring, Allensworth, Easton, & Luppescu, 2010; Jeynes, 2005). 
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Even when policies and structures aim to foster partnerships between families and schools, 
the dominant norms, expectations, and assumptions in schools can constrain the possibilities for 
families from marginalized communities to work with educators in exercising collective agency 
to disrupt these inequities (Hands, 2014; Ishimaru, 2014; Lawrence-Lightfoot, 2003). In this ar- 
ticle, we bring specific ideas from organizational and sociocultural learning theories together 
to conceptualize both the racialized constraints on parent-teacher relations embedded in the 
taken-for-granted aspects of schools, as well as the possibilities for equity-focused parent-teacher 
relationships. 

We first highlight the paradox of parent-teacher relations as both rhetorical partners and “nat- 
ural enemies” (Waller, 1932) and argue that teachers should examine and address the complex- 
ities of the race, class, and power of families from historically marginalized communities. We 
then draw on the concept of institutional scripts from neoinstitutional theory to explain how the 
unspoken dominant norms, roles, and expectations in schools shape individuals’ behavior and in- 
teractions. We posit that these racialized scripts constrain nondominant parents in schools, which 
can shape their disengagement from educators and schools. We then draw on concepts from cul- 
tural historical activity theory (CHAT) to make sense of how engaging families and teachers in 
collaborative activity might disrupt racialized institutional scripts and build parent-teacher trans- 
formative agency. Using examples from a participatory design-based research (PDR) project, 
we illustrate how reframing expertise, surfacing and examining contradictions, and attending to 
power in joint activity might foster new understandings and parent-teacher identities toward equi- 
table collaboration. We offer institutional theory in tandem with cultural historical activity theory 
to move beyond simply understanding the persistence of educational inequities and toward efforts 
to build critical solidarities that advocate for educational justice. 

We thus join the larger conversation of this issue to extend the boundaries of the concept of 
interest convergence (Bell, 1980) and to look beyond it to strive toward a more just educational 
system. Interest convergence, the notion that civil rights advances were won only when powerful 
white interests aligned with those of black interests in ways that maintained existing power hierar- 
chies, highlights the ways in which many “partnerships” between families and schools maintain 
dominant cultural norms and power asymmetries (Auerbach, 2010). Even as we acknowledge 
racial realism, the idea that racism will always persist in changing form and dynamics (Bell, 
1980), we suggest that theories from other disciplines have insights to offer for transforming our 
educational systems. In bringing new theories to bear on conceptualizing transformed parent— 
teacher relations, we seek to open the door to alternative possibilities for engaging issues of power 
and difference in building ongoing and sustained solidarities across roles, expertise, communities, 
and histories. 


THE PARADOX OF PARENT—TEACHER DYNAMICS IN SCHOOLS 


The literature on parent involvement and family engagement highlights the importance of parent— 
teacher relations to student success (Henderson & Mapp, 2002; Jeynes 2005, 2007). Also, recent 
school reform literature has identified community-school relations as one of five key pillars of 
successful school improvement (Bryk et al., 2010). Yet scholarship focused on the dynamics of 
race, Class, culture, and language in parent-teacher relations more often describes power strug- 
gles and experiences of marginalization for nondominant families (Dyrness, 2009; Fine, 1993; 
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Lareau & Horvat, 1999; Lawrence-Lightfoot, 2003). For instance, Stelmach (2011) says that 
parents describe their relationships with teachers as a war, emphasizing its resonance with Willard 
Waller’s (1932) characterization of parents and teachers as “natural enemies.” Particularly in low- 
income communities of color, power asymmetries and deficit-based assumptions can result in 
parent-teacher dynamics contributing to inequity, rather than ameliorating it (Baquedano-Lopez, 
Alexander, & Hernandez, 2013; Olivos, 2006; Perez Carreén, Drake, & Calabrese Barton, 2005). 

And yet, despite these complex and often contested dynamics, nondominant families and 
teachers share expertise on the daily realities of students and have acommon “interest” in student 
success. Although parents and teachers typically have limited influence on the broader policies, 
resources, and theories of change in systemic change initiatives, the literature on community orga- 
nizing provides some of the few examples of collectives of parents and teachers developing power 
together to influence broader changes in schools. The burgeoning education organizing literature 
suggests that organized parents and teachers can create powerful alliances (Shirley, 2016). For 
instance, in the 1990s and early 2000s, New York’s Community Collaborative to Improve Dis- 
trict 9 Schools (CC9) Coalition (and eventually New York City Coalition for Educational Justice) 
allied with the United Federations of Teacher union (UFT) to fight for a teacher mentor program. 
They were successful in obtaining the program, and it eventually became so successful that the 
New York Department of Education spread the model to 100 other schools (Fabricant, 2010). An- 
other prominent example involved the teachers’ union in Chicago. The union joined forces with 
the community organizing group, Logan Square Neighborhood Association (LSNA), to support 
a “grow your own” teacher model that certified community residents as teachers in their own 
communities (Skinner, Garreton, & Schultz, 2011). 

However, these alliances tend to focus on high-level political strategies within a specific time 
frame. In this sense, such alliances suggest classic “interest convergences,” in which concessions 
are made to marginalized groups only insofar as such concessions hold value for dominant groups 
and preserve their positions of power (Bell, 1980). The focus on teacher quality aligned the in- 
terests of nondominant communities with those of the union enough to warrant joining forces to 
“win” resources for the program. In Alinsky-based (1971) community organizing, the notion of 
“self-interest rightly understood” (de Tocqueville, 1956) builds from a relational notion that one’s 
individual self-interests are tied up in those of others. However, there is little evidence to suggest 
that the power asymmetries and relationships between parents and teachers—or their interests— 
fundamentally shifted or were sustained beyond these campaigns and strategic alliances. Both 
the general rule of parent-teacher relationships (inequitable parent-teacher dynamics) and the 
exceptions to it (organized parent-teacher alliances) raise two key questions: 


(1) Given the respective expertise and power of parents and teachers, why is equitable 
parent-teacher collective action so constrained and rare? 

(2) How might we conceptualize what it would take to build equitable and sustained collec- 
tive agency between teachers and parents for systemic change? 


First, we highlight how the concept of institutional scripts offers insights about the constraints 
on equitable parent-teacher collaboration in schools, particularly across lines of race and class. 
We suggest that augmenting institutional scripts with scholarship on race, culture, and learning 
from cultural historical activity theory (CHAT) opens new conceptual territory for building col- 
laborative efforts between nondominant families and teachers. 
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INSTITUTIONAL SCRIPTS IN PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONS 


The concept of institutional scripts derives from institutional theory, which has generally been 
concerned with the emergence of organizational types and practices and their stability and repli- 
cation over time and across sites (DiMaggio & Powell, 1991; Meyer & Rowan, 2006). While 
all organizations form around objectives and consist of mechanisms to reach those objectives, 
they become institutionalized as their processes and structures become value-laden and norma- 
tive themselves (Scott, 2014). Institutions are social structures that shape organizational activities 
through rules and regulations, values and norms, and cultural-cognition (individuals’ interpreta- 
tion of the world around them that is necessarily shaped by their cultural context; Scott, 2014). In 
an institution, social processes and behaviors become routine such that they attain a “rule-like” 
status in the minds of the individuals in that organization—people enact a shared understand- 
ing of what should be often without being conscious of it (Meyer & Rowan, 2006; Scott, 2014). 
These values and norms, which inhere in institutional structures and processes, reflect the broader 
historical and societal context in which they historically arose and presently operate (Scott, 2014). 

Institutional theory, in particular, highlights how institutions, like the educational system, es- 
tablish ‘identities and activity scripts for such identities” (Jepperson, 1991, p. 146). That is, in 
contrast to a view that schools are made up of a collection of agents who take action based on in- 
dividual rational choice, institutional theory emphasizes the taken-for-granted school norms and 
routines that define individual identities, shape the actions that are associated with these iden- 
tities, and even constrain the possible alternative identities and actions that might be imagined 
(DiMaggio & Powell, 1991; Jepperson, 1991; Meyer & Rowan, 2006). Institutional scripts are a 
blueprint for identities and actions for different roles within an educational organization, and they 
manifest themselves as “observable, recurrent activities and patterns of interaction characteris- 
tic of a particular setting” (Barley & Tolbert, 1997, p. 98). These scripts are “taken for granted” 
in the sense that they are accepted as reasonable and normal, in conscious or unconscious ways 
(Jepperson, 1991, p. 147). 

In U.S. schools, the institutional scripts that comprise the unspoken dominant norms and 
assumptions about parents assume their passive support of the school’s agenda in “circumscribed 
and institutionalized” roles (Crowson & Boyd, 2001, p. 12). Especially parents from nondomi- 
nant communities are expected to defer to educators as the sole source of expertise in educating 
their children (Ishimaru, 2014). Many school-based initiatives focus on involving parents in 
traditional roles, such as volunteering, fundraising, chaperoning, Parent Teacher Association 
(PTA) involvement, and other peripheral support activities outside of instruction (Epstein, 1995). 
Though well-meaning, such efforts depart little from a “deficit model” of involvement, in which 
parents “are expected to agree with and support the structures and dynamics already in place” 
in the school (Perez Carreén et al., 2005, p. 467). The dominant institutional scripts about 
parents in school, thus, favor parent involvement that conforms to educator’s expectations for 
individualistic parental support, especially through compliance behaviors (for instance, ensuring 
homework completion, discipline at home that is consistent with school discipline, and timely 
school attendance; Cooper, 2009). These prescribed parental roles are rooted in the history of a 
U.S. public education system designed to assimilate immigrant, native, and rural children into 
dominant American culture and into the industrial workforce (Tyack, 1974). Such historically 
rooted institutional scripts implicitly preclude more reciprocal engagement and collaborative 
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leadership with teachers and other educators to improve teaching and learning in the school 
(Ishimaru, 2014; Schutz, 2006; Shirley, 1997; Warren, Hong, Rubin, & Uy, 2009). 

Although teachers’ institutional scripts in schools represent a more complex dynamic—as both 
institutionalized professionals and “semi-skilled workers” (Troen & Boles, 2003)—we focus in 
this article on teachers as key school actors whose interactions with parents reflect, reinforce, 
or potentially challenge the dominant institutional scripts about parents. We argue that race and 
culture infuse the institutional scripts enacted by parents and teachers in contexts of systemic in- 
equity. According to the U.S. Department of Education, over 80% of the public education teacher 
workforce is white, whereas more than half of the U.S. school-age student population (and their 
families) are now from communities of color (U.S. Department of Education, 2016). Given this 
context as well as the history of U.S. schools as vehicles for colonization and assimilation (Smith, 
1999; Wolfe, 2006), then, racialization processes are woven into schooling practices, and racial 
and cultural differences are a daily reality of schooling for many teachers, students, and parents. 
Such racial and cultural differences are often perceived as a barrier to productive relationships be- 
tween parents and teachers (Bryk et al., 2010; Olivos, Jimenez-Castellanos, & Ochoa, 2011). We 
draw next from the work of culture and learning scholars to argue that the dominant institutional 
scripts about parents in schools are racialized scripts that shape the possibilities for collective 
learning and agency between parents and teachers across divides of race, culture, and class. 


RACIALIZED INSTITUTIONAL SCRIPTS AND IDENTITIES IN 
PARENT—TEACHER RELATIONS 


Drawing on the work of scholars who study the relationship between culture and learning, we 
argue that the institutional scripts and identities of individuals in schools are fundamentally shaped 
by broader racial narratives in society, and they are upheld, enacted, and sometimes contested 
through social and cultural interactions between individuals (Nasir, Snyder, Shah, & Ross, 2012). 
Although the typical view of institutional scripts recognizes the dominant power of these norms 
and assumptions in organizational life, the nature of these scripts in relation to race and culture 
has been largely unexamined in the application of organizational theory to schools and, more 
specifically, to parent-teacher relations in educational systems. 

Building from critical race perspectives and sociocultural learning theories, scholars of culture 
and learning have found that the racialized identities made available to students in their learn- 
ing environment have implications for their engagement and learning (Lee, 2001; Gutiérrez & 
Vossoughi, 2010; Nasir & Hand, 2008). For example, Nasir et al. (2012) elaborated how the 
racial storylines in society about African American boys manifest in the interactions and learn- 
ing identities made available (or not) to young people within schools. They highlighted how the 
predominant racial storylines about black males portray them as “unintelligent, lazy, inclined to- 
wards criminality, and as constituting an endangered species” (p. 290). Such negative storylines 
also play out in the everyday interactions between students, teachers, and other school actors and 
become racialized institutional scripts that can preclude or constrain the development of agentic 
learning identities and engagement. Schooling practices are clearly implicated in this process. In 
her 2011 study, Nasir demonstrated how the mathematical identities developed by African Amer- 
ican boys outside of classrooms—in the context of playing dominoes and basketball—were not 
only more positive and agentic than in classroom contexts, they saw themselves as knowers and 
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doers, which led to engagement in those activities that contrasted’ strongly with classroom en- 
gagement. Likewise, Bang et al. (2014) and Bang, Marin, Faber, and Suzukovich (2013) centered 
indigenous cultural practices, epistemologies, and ontologies in informal learning to nurture agen- 
tic science learner identities that ran counter to the more typical dynamic of indigenous erasure in 
schools. 

We build on this scholarship that focuses primarily on students to posit that the racialized 
scripts make available few racialized identities for nondominant parents. Likewise, these con- 
strained identities and opportunities have implications for families’ engagement and actions in 
schools as well as teachers’ engagement with and actions toward them. A growing body of re- 
search on parent involvement and engagement in schools highlights the racialized norms and as- 
sumptions in schools that influence how (often white) teachers perceive and react to parents and 
families from nondominant communities (Baquedano-Loépez et al., 2013; Diamond & Gomez, 
2004; Lopez, 2001; Nakagawa, 2000; Olivos, 2006; Valencia & Black, 2002). In practice, the 
“goood parent” supports students where, when, and how educators deem appropriate (e.g., partic- 
ipating in fundraisers, classroom preparation, monitoring homework, talking to their child about 
going to college). They attend school parent nights and ask questions that further their understand- 
ing of the school’s expectations and agenda, but do not call into question the school’s agenda for 
their children or the professional judgment or authority of educators. These behaviors align with 
normative expectations and assumptions associated with white parents and families. As Lareau 
and Horvat (1999) explain, “Whiteness represents a largely hidden cultural resource that facili- 
tates white parents’ compliance with the standard of deferential and positive parental involvement 
in school” (p. 49). 

A growing literature on bicultural parent engagement highlights how white, middle-class, 
English-speaking, two-parent, heterosexual families are the norm ascribed to parents in schools 
(Baquedano-Loépez et al., 2013). The bulk of the traditional parent involvement literature—and 
practice in schools—is grounded in assumptions of white normativity, which position low-income 
parents and families of color and immigrant and refugee parents as “uninvolved” and often, there- 
fore, implicitly to blame for their children’s struggles in schools (Cooper, 2009; Olivos, 2006). 
Although the racialized scripts for nondominant parents share a largely negative connotation, they 
reflect the broader racial storylines in society and, thus, manifest in specific forms for families 
from different racial and cultural communities. 

The “problem parent” is often associated with African American (and sometimes African 
immigrant) parents who challenge educators in what are often perceived by (white) educators 
as “destructive” ways that interfere with or derail their child’s achievement and undermine the 
professional authority and expertise of educators (Lareau & Horvat, 1999, p. 43). For instance, 
Lareau and Horvat (1999) found that teachers in their study delegitimized working-class African 
American families’ advocacy for their children and claims about patterns of racial injustice at the 
school, defining their interest and concerns as “singularly unhelpful” (p. 44). Despite the history 
of racial inequity in the school and broader community that shaped these contexts and provided 
warrant for the concerns, the teachers’ reactions to parent demands and mistrust of the school 
led to what Lareau and Horvat (1999) referred to as “moments of exclusion” in which the school 
disadvantaged the child in her or his life trajectory. However, social class appeared to mediate 
this relationship; although middle-class African American families shared concerns about racial 
discrimination toward their children, they often intervened in ways that adhered to educators” 
expectations of deference and support. Similarly, Diamond and Gomez (2004) also found that 
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middle-class African American parents more often selected their children’s schools and adopted 
Supportive orientations to them, whereas working-class African American families were often 
assigned to schools in which they adopted a “reform-based orientation.” Across socioeconomic 
class, though, African American families’ higher mistrust of schools is not unwarranted, as ev- 
idenced by the racially disproportionate assignment to special education and to disciplinary re- 
ferrals. However, the racialized scripts in schools disregard this legacy while dovetailing with 
broader societal stereotypes of angry black women or men (Lewis & Diamond, 2015). 

The institutional script about the “hard to reach” parent (sometimes “lazy” parent) tends to be 
code for Latino/a, other immigrant or refugee families, and sometimes Native American fami- 
lies who are presumed not to care about their children or their education, as evidenced by their 
absence from school events or lack of response to communications from the school (Delgado- 
Gaitan, 2004; Jimenez-Castellanos & Gonzalez, 2012; Lopez, 2001; Olivos, 2006; Valencia & 
Black, 2002). This script frames Latino/a parents as “uninvolved” or “uncaring” (Valencia & 
Black, 2002). This script is misleading because cultural practices of many migrant Latino fam- 
ilies constitute forms of parent involvement that are not recognized by schools (Lopez, 2001); 
their absence from more conventional forms of parent involvement tend to be interpreted by white 
teachers and principals as evidence of a cultural disinterest in education (Valencia & Black, 2002). 
Similarly, Native families are often made invisible, assumed to be dysfunctional, or presumed to 
devalue education (Faircloth, 2011). 

We suggest that it is not coincidental that the “problem” and “hard to reach” parents tend to 
be parents of color whose forms of participation often do not conform to predominantly white 
educators’ expectations for parent involvement. To be clear, these racialized institutional scripts 
have local variants, may also exist alongside negative racialized scripts for white parents,’ and 
have positive identities available to nondominant parents as well. For instance, a racialized script 
of a “good” parent may also be envisioned as an immigrant Latino or Asian parent who defers to 
educators and places unquestioned faith in their authority (Perez-Carre6n et al., 2005). Nonethe- 
less, we argue that the unspoken rules of schools for families of color include normative scripts 
that are critical of parent engagement that extends beyond compliance to school agendas and 
expectations. 


AGENCY WITHIN RACIALIZED INSTITUTIONAL SCRIPTS 


The constraints placed on students, families, and educators through these racialized institutional 
scripts in school raise the question: how might racialized institutional scripts change? Although 
promising practices and models of equitable family—school collaboration do exist (Hong, 2011; 
Ishimaru, 2014; Ishimaru et al., 2016), we suggest that the process of moving toward equitable 
parent-teacher relations remains undertheorized in the field of family engagement. As such, we 


| Although beyond the focus of this paper, there also exists the trope of the problematic “helicopter” parent who over- 
steps boundaries (e.g., white, highly educated, professional parent). This racialized script has come to be associated with 
what a growing number of critical scholars have referred to as “opportunity hoarding” behaviors that seek to maintain 
inequities in educational systems that preference or privilege their own children’s competitive advantage (Lewis & Dia- 
mond, 2015; Oakes & Lipton, 2002). Interestingly, this identity shares with other parent scripts a problematic positioning 
related to challenging professional authority, albeit in this case, the power asymmetries with teachers and other educators 
can be reversed (Freidus, 2016; Posey, 2012). 
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argue that augmenting institutional theory with concepts from equity-focused cultural-historical 
activity theory can amplify our understanding of educational change amid racism and the broader 
sociocultural contexts that shape transformation efforts. Such theoretical tools can help us concep- 
tualize how collective agency might be developed not only across roles (parent/teacher) but also 
across historically rooted boundaries of race, class, professional status, and perceived expertise 
in ways that might reallocate power and influence, rather than reinforce dominant interests. 


CULTURAL-HISTORICAL ACTIVITY THEORY IN PARENT-TEACHER 
RELATIONS 


The concept of racialized institutional scripts illuminates mechanisms that maintain organiza- 
tional norms, structures, and interactions in schools. To examine the micro-level, day-to-day 
social dynamics that can lead to change and transformation within organizations, we draw on 
Ogawa, Crain, Loomis, and Ball’s (2008) work to augment institutional theory with cultural his- 
torical activity theory (CHAT). A full accounting of the origins and multiple generations of CHAT 
is beyond the scope of this article (see Engestrém, 2001, for a more extensive overview), but 
CHAT emerged from theories that attend to the sociocultural and object-focused dimensions of 
human learning (Vygotsky, 1978). From this perspective, all learning is social and cultural in na- 
ture (involving both subjects and different communities) and is mediated by a variety of tools, 
norms, assumptions, labor division, and rules toward some object or goal (see Figure | for a rep- 
resentation of an activity system of parent-teacher relations with the elements referenced above). 
All of these objects, subjects, tools, and other aspects of an activity system are rooted historically 
and in broader sociocultural contexts. 

Drawing on CHAT, we understand the interactions between parents and teachers as part of 
an activity system that constitutes an adult learning context in which roles and identities are 
constantly being reinforced and negotiated toward the object or aim of supporting students in 
school. The normative actions associated with certain roles (e.g., “teacher,” “parent’”’) here man- 
ifest as rules that bound actions and as a division of labor that defines which actions are legiti- 
mate for whom; these are linked to broader socio-historical contexts. The interactions between 
subjects (parents), community (educators), and tools (ranging from discourses and policies to 
newsletters and meeting agendas) are shaped by the rules and divisions of labor in collective, 
object-oriented activity. These adult interactions have implications not only for individual stu- 
dents but also for the broader school and educational system within which parents and teachers 
operate. 

Thus, adding CHAT to our lens offers new insights into how parent-teacher relations might 
be “re-mediated” toward addressing educational inequities. That is, conventional school-based 
models for parent involvement seek to “remediate” individual nondominant parents, implicitly 
framing them as a source of the problem. The racialized institutional scripts make such interac- 
tions seem normal in schools. However, efforts to improve parent-teacher relations and, by exten- 
sion, schooling more broadly, necessitate addressing the entire activity system—or set of interact- 
ing individuals, tools, roles, assumptions, and goals and the broader sociocultural and historical 
contexts—within which parents and teachers interact. A focus on parent-teacher activity opens 
possibilities for “re-mediating” parent-teacher interactions and rewriting the rules and divisions 
of labor in the form of alternative scripts, or “counterscripts,” that frame educational systems— 
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FIGURE 1 Parent-teacher activity system (adapted from Engestrom, 2001). 


not parents, families, or communities—as a source of inequities (Gutiérrez, 2008; Gutiérrez & 
Jurow, 2016; Gutiérrez & Vossoughi, 2010). These lenses open new insights about efforts to build 
collective agency between parents and teachers. 


TRANSFORMATIVE AGENCY IN PARENT—-TEACHER RELATIONS 


Building from “third-generation” conceptions of CHAT (which emphasize multiple overlap- 
ping activity systems), the concept of transformative agency (Engestrom, 2011; Engestr6m & 
Sannino, 2010; Haapasaari, Engestrém, & Kerosuo, 2014) offers a useful lens for conceptualiz- 
ing the dynamics of power and shared interest between collectives of parents and teachers within 
the context of racially inequitable educational institutions. Transformative agency refers to the 
collective will and ability of individuals to break from a given frame and take initiatives to trans- 
form their activity over time (Engestrom, 2007; Virkkunen, 2006). In this case, we are interested 
in how parents from marginalized communities might come together with teachers to collectively 
work through tensions, conflicts, and contradictions to “explicate and envision new possibilities” 
(Haapasaari et al., 2014, p. 2) for reshaping their relations within and around schools. Drawing 
on transformative agency within a broader framework that brings together CHAT with institu- 
tional theory has the potential to both acknowledge the power of structures, institutions, context, 
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and power dynamics, and allow for the emergence of solidarities and collective action to change 
them. 


ILLUSTRATION FROM A PARTICIPATORY DESIGN-BASED 
RESEARCH STUDY 


In this section, we illustrate how codesign concepts and practices that draw from participatory 
design research methodologies (Bang & Vossoughi, 2016) might disrupt and shift the racialized 
institutional scripts about nondominant parents to build transformative agency between them and 
teachers. In particular, we highlight how collaborative activity might: (a) reframe expertise; (b) 
surface and examine contradictions; and (c) attend to power in relational dynamics. We posit that 
such practices might open new identities and expand shared interests in the presence of racial, 
cultural, and role differences. To make these concepts more concrete, we use examples from a 
parent—educator curriculum design project within the Kellogg School District”, a high-poverty, di- 
verse suburban school district in the Pacific Northwest (27,500 students; 52% eligible for free and 
reduced-price lunch; 38% white, 21% Latino, 17% Asian/Pacific Islander, 12% African Ameri- 
can, and 0.6% American Indian). 

For nine months in 2014, the first author’s research team partnered with Kellogg School Dis- 
trict parents, teachers, principals, and district leaders in two high-poverty elementary schools to 
develop a new parent-education curriculum to help parents learn how to better support student 
learning. The curriculum was intended to replace the proprietary curriculum used in the district’s 
existing nine-week parent academy, a train-the-trainer model using parent facilitators. The design 
project was undertaken with the intention of creating an updated, homegrown curriculum that 
might improve upon the traditional approach in the original model (which focused on informing 
parents how to support the school’s pre-set agenda) and could be adopted by the district or shared 
freely across the region. With the exception of the district leaders and researchers, the design 
team formed to create a new curriculum had not previously experienced the original curriculum 
or parent academy. 

Over the course of 13 design meetings held in one elementary school with two district leaders 
(multiracial Asian/Pacific American and African American), nine parents (Latina, African Amer- 
ican, Vietnamese, and white), three teachers (white), two principals (white), and three to five 
researchers (African American, Asian American, and Latina/o), the team identified priorities, de- 
veloped lesson activities and design principles, piloted lessons, and refined them. Although both 
product (final curriculum) and process aimed to develop more productive relationships between 
families and schools to support student learning and success, the process of codesign comprised 
the primary focus of the study. At the simplest level, the process of codesign created an oppor- 
tunity for joint work between families and educators that extended beyond the typical “plug-in” 
engagement opportunities defined and controlled by school personnel (Terriquez, 2011). Such 
“plug-in” opportunities—such as parent-teacher conferences, parent-teacher organization meet- 
ings, or open houses—limit parental participation and influence. 

Because we use this case primarily to illustrate concepts, we do not detail the study meth- 
ods here, but situate its methodological approach within an emerging set of approaches referred 


* All names of districts, schools, and individuals are pseudonyms. 
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to as participatory design-based research study (PDR) (Bang & Vossoughi, 2016). PDR and 
its attendant research epistemologies are rooted in the learning sciences—such as design-based 
research (Bell, 2004; Brown, 1992) design-based implementation research (Coburn, Penuel, & 
Geil, 2013; Penuel, Fishman, Cheng & Sabelli, 2011; Russell, Jackson, Krumm, & Frank, 2013), 
formative interventions (Engestrém, 2001), social design experiments (Gutiérrez & Jurow, 2016), 
and community-based design research (Bang, Medin, Washinawatok, & Chapman, 2010). It also 
shares a “historical resonance” with critical and participatory action research and decolonizing 
methodologies (Bang & Vossoughi, 2016, p. 173). Such approaches focus on studies of learn- 
ing and human development in the context of interventions for social change-making purposes 
(Gutiérrez & Jurow, 2016). 

As a research epistemology and not a singular methodology, scholars of PDR are chiefly con- 
cerned with designing novel learning environments with nondominant youth, families, and com- 
munities and understanding how to account for critical historicity, power, and how they relate 
to learning (Bang & Vossoughi, 2016). We initiated the study design using these principles. For 
instance, we positioned parents as key decision makers in the development of a parent-training 
curriculum, a move that both acknowledged and challenged historical schooling practices that 
relegate parents to paper-cutting, chaperoning, and attendance at school events. We also sought 
to reflect a critical historicity in the design process by asking principals to invite parents of color 
who had not been active participants in the typical involvement activities of the schools. In do- 
ing so, we sought to disrupt the historically based racialized scripts in schools that frame certain 
parents as productively “involved” with contributions to offer and others as “uncaring” or “dis- 
ruptive” with little to contribute to the school. Designing with critical historicity also required 
attending to the ways that the default interactions between nondominant parents and educators 
were likely to reinforce existing power inequities. To account for this power asymmetry, we made 
an a priori design decision that parents would meet separately for a few sessions prior to bringing 
educators into the team. This not only meant that the design started from parents’ shared priori- 
ties, it also enabled them to build relationships with each other that could help to rebalance power 
and remediate their own roles in relation to educators. Thus, the key design concepts of PDR 
figured in the original design, and the concepts elaborated below—reframing expertise, surfacing 
and examining contradictions, and attending to power in relational dynamics—all grew from the 
initial design and evolved through the process itself. 


Reframing Expertise 


First, we drew on PDR approaches in the codesign process to disrupt the institutional scripts that 
position parents as beneficiaries, clients, or at best, helpers, and vest expertise solely in profes- 
sional educators (Ishimaru, 2014). Rather, the process positioned nondominant families as cen- 
tral decision makers “‘in the driver’s seat” alongside professional educators and university-based 
scholars in the research and design of learning opportunities for themselves and others parents. 
Simply put, we began from the premise that parents were the experts on their own children and 
their own learning priorities and processes; the design team, thus, prioritized the expertise of 
families alongside that of professional educators, systems leaders, and researchers. 

Moreover, we asked principals to invite parents who reflected the racial and ethnic background 
of the student population in their schools to participate in the process, since in the context of 
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the Kellogg School District, the white, middle-class parents most present at school activities 
represented a narrow slice of the student population. We also asked the principals to include 
parents who may not be involved in the way the school expects. In this way, we sought to diver- 
sify the typical actors in the broader ecology of family—school activity, intentionally reframing 
the role of low-income parents of color as experts. This design decision challenged educator as- 
sumptions about parents of color as barriers to student success by positioning them as “part of the 
solution” (Ishimaru, 2014). As community members who became a part of this particular activity 
system, we (researchers and district leaders) intentionally sought to shift the division of labor 
and rules that shaped parent—educator relations in the joint activity of creating a parent-education 
curriculum. This reframing of expertise also meant that experiences of racial inequity became a 
form of experiential expertise to leverage in the codesign process (Barajas-Lopez & Ishimaru, 
2016). Consistent with critical race theories, the experiences and counternarratives of nondom- 
inant parents provided alternatives to dominant discourses and institutional scripts (Howard & 
Navarro, 2016; Ladson-Billings & Tate, 1995). Through the course of the study, we privileged 
families’ stories and lived experiences as tools to draw out the distinctions between the enacted or 
performative aspects of school organizational routines and policies and the ostentive or idealized 
notion often perceived by educational leaders and policymakers (Lewis & Diamond, 2015). 


Surfacing and Examining Contradictions 


Second, the codesign process made explicit the differences between the ideal and actual parent— 
teacher partnerships, exposing the power asymmetries between parents and educators. After an 
initial launch meeting with parents and educators together, the parents spent three meetings on 
their own sharing their experiences and identifying collective priorities for the lesson topics in 
the curriculum. When the groups reconvened and the parents shared their priorities, the educators 
interacted with the parents in ways that aligned with the racialized institutional scripts to which 
they were accustomed. That is, the educators acted in ways that appeared to intimidate parents. 
For instance, they talked more than parents did and reframed their ideas in educator jargon, such 
as “PBIS” (positive behavioral intervention support) and “Second Step.” The principals, in partic- 
ular, questioned parents’ priorities on addressing bullying and racial identity in their schools and 
implied that the parents’ purview was not about improving the school, but how they supported 
their own children at home. That is, the division of labor limited parent influence to the margins 
of the school—to matters that related strictly to their own children. The principals also framed 
the parents’ desire to create a parent network to “resolve issues at the school” together as “so 
negative,” and suggested that parents should come to their offices only for positive reasons, such 
as introducing new babies or celebrating birthdays. 

At the next meeting, the groups met by role (1.e., parents, teachers, and principals/district lead- 
ers) to reflect on the interactions at the previous meeting and make sense of an excerpt of the 
meeting transcript as data. We used the data as another artifact in the activity system to serve as 
“mirror material” (Engestrom, 2011) to make the interactions visible to the team. Parents heat- 
edly pointed out the power asymmetries with educators and highlighted how the interactions 
in the meeting represented microcosms of their broader interactions and histories with teachers 
and principals. As their discussion evolved, parents began to distinguish teachers from princi- 
pals, noticing that some of the teachers were “really listening.” The principals, who met sepa- 
rately from the teachers, read the transcript and felt it reflected a positive collaboration between 
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themselves and parents. The teachers, meanwhile, noticed that parents’ ideas were left behind 
when principals became active in the conversation. When asked how they thought the group 
should proceed as a team, the teachers expressed their interest in supporting parents in the process 
in whatever way the parents determined. 

These dramatically different interpretations of the very same meeting and data created an 
opening between parents and teachers, specifically in relation to their perceptions of power in 
the design team relational dynamics. That is, a new collective understanding emerged between 
parents and teachers, which shifted the subject-subject relations in the activity system (Bang & 
Vossoughi, 2016). Such role re-mediations can create new forms of accountability and “afford 
new social and educational possibilities” (p. 176). The parents subsequently engaged in an ani- 
mated discussion about how to proceed, with some arguing that they should proceed on their own 
without the educators, while others argued that the parents needed educators’ “buy-in” because 
otherwise they would “sweep [their efforts] under the rug.” 


Attending to Power in Relational Dynamics 


Given historical school-community relations in low-income communities of color (that is, ac- 
counting for critical historicity), these power dynamics—and their contradiction of a supposed 
partnership—are not so surprising as they are predictable. The codesign effort explicitly attended 
to issues of power and equity not only by putting this contradiction on the table, but by working 
to rebalance power asymmetries through adjustments in the process. After another meeting on 
their own, the parents shifted the rules by deciding to invite the teachers back to the design team 
meetings, but not the principals. Although the principals were eventually invited back into the 
process, they only attended a single meeting at which the group used a protocol (another medi- 
ating tool) that structured feedback on a lesson draft that gave parents twice the opportunity to 
speak relative to that of educators. Although this strategy did allocate talk time in more equitable 
ways, the principals were not involved in the development or refining of the curriculum from that 
time forward. Although this move fundamentally shifted the nature of the parent-teacher activ- 
ity, it may also have limited the extent to which these new forms of activity translated to other 
overlapping activity systems in which parents and educators interact in the school. 

The parents and teachers proceeded to draft nine lessons, pilot one (on addressing bullying) 
with other parents, and refine the curriculum. During the process, they realized an emergent trans- 
formative agency that recognized both professional and familial expertise as well as profound dif- 
ferences, particularly around racial and cultural identities. For example, one of the white teachers 
reflected afterward that prior to hearing from the parents in the process, she had never before 
considered that children’s racial and cultural identities were as important in their learning as any 
of the other content she taught. Particularly as they reflected on their learning in the process, 
both parents and teachers talked about possibilities for reshaping schools in spite of the top-down 
policies that seemed to constrain change. 


POTENTIAL OF CODESIGN PRACTICES FOR REWRITING RACIALIZED 
INSTITUTIONAL SCRIPTS 


These concepts help us to theorize how we might rewrite racialized institutional scripts to expand 
and foster collective parent-teacher identities within inequitable educational institutions. Through 
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codesign practices centered on fostering equitable collaboration, we intentionally worked to build 
the conditions and opportunities for identities beyond the dominant racialized institutional scripts 
available to nondominant parents and families. Such identities entailed a form of agency and “self- 
authoring” (Nasir et al., 2012) that went beyond simply doing what they were told or resisting 
the school’s authority and the racialized binaries of “good/bad,” involved/uninvolved parents. For 
instance, the parents in this case began to (re)claim their primacy over their children’s learning 
and development. They framed themselves as essential team players—with teachers (and prin- 
cipals, in an ideal case)—who bring particular skills and knowledge to the “game” of school 
improvement, which they understood as a political process of organizational change. The par- 
ents also began to explicitly talk about power and their collective responsibility for schools to 
change. 

The case also suggests possibilities for making available new identities for teachers. We know 
that collective efficacy is vital for teachers of low-income students of color (Takahashi, 2011); 
participatory design theory and interventions offer potential for expanding this collective efficacy 
to include parents and address the intersectional dynamics of race, class, language, and profes- 
sional status. For example, the teachers—all of whom were white women (like the vast majority 
of U.S. teachers)—began to see themselves as systems-based, white allies who could learn from 
parents’ expertise about their children and their racialized experiences in schools to improve their 
own teaching and enact leadership with other teachers. The white teacher who admitted that the 
process gave her a new appreciation for the importance of racial and cultural identities among her 
students later taught other teachers about racial microaggressions in a regional math education 
conference. She credited the codesign process as a space that enabled her to learn from parents 
about the complex dynamics of racial inequities. 

Moreover, schools typically focus on developing the individual agency of parents to advocate 
for their own individual children. In contrast, this process helped parents take hold of collective 
agency, which was focused on ensuring the success of all children (not just their own personal 
children) at school. It also allowed parents and teachers to share these duties more equitably. Par- 
ents and teachers began to codesign new ways of interacting that disrupted the institutional scripts 
and transformed their joint activity over time. Thus, more than the curriculum itself, this emer- 
gent transformative agency became a key outcome of the codesign process (Engestrém, 2011; 
Haapasaari et al., 2014). 

The three aspects of codesign practices described in the case—reframing expertise, surfac- 
ing and examining contradiction, and attending to power—represent key features of participatory 
design-based methodologies rooted in expansive theories of learning (Bang & Vossoughi, 2016; 
Engestr6m & Sannino, 2010). Although community organizing groups build collective identities 
and engage explicitly with issues of power, some also intentionally elect to downplay racial and 
cultural differences in favor of constructing shared interest across “everyday folks” (Ishimaru, 
Gordon, & Cervantes, 2011). In contrast, PDR and other social change design experiences seek 
to make explicit historical contradictions and racial, cultural, and power differences in order to 
catalyze learning and transformative agency, the ultimate outcome of the activity. That is, while 
the object of the joint activity was to create a set of lessons for parents to learn about supporting 
student success in schools, the broader outcome had to do with a new kind of relationship and 
collective action between parents and educators. This illustrative case suggests how racial, cul- 
tural, and role differences might become sources of mutual and collective learning for parents and 
teachers, rather than barriers to authentic partnerships. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Racial and other inequities in schools are embedded in complex systems that operate on multiple 
levels (Lewis & Diamond, 2015; Sullivan, Artiles, & Hernandez-Saca, 2015). Contrary to the 
notion that we know everything we need to know to create more equitable systems (Edmonds, 
1979), we posit that dismantling multilevel systemic inequities requires significant adult learning 
on the part of both parents and all types of educators. We suggest that bringing together concepts 
from organizational theory and sociocultural learning theory can deepen our understandings and 
strengthen social change interventions. These concepts address the moment-to-moment interac- 
tions that are shaped by—and also have untapped ability to transform—the broader institutional 
structures that reinforce oppression in schools and school systems. 

Both families and teachers have important expertise and resources that can help address the 
multiscale dynamics of educational inequities. Teachers and parents are both key actors at multi- 
ple levels of educational systems and potentially key learning resources for one another (Barajas- 
Lopez & Ishimaru, 2016). To tap that potential, particularly in contexts of cultural and linguistic 
diversity, schools need to move beyond individualistic, school-driven interactions exemplified in 
the 15-min parent-teacher conference and other constrained “plug-in” opportunities for involve- 
ment. Rather, promising directions lie in fostering collective adult learning spaces that build trans- 
formative agency across boundaries of role, race, class, language, and educational background. 
Although researcher-practitioner partnerships have increasingly included teachers as decision 
makers in instructional and curricular changes (Penuel et al., 2011), families are still largely left 
out or are granted decision-making authority only at the periphery of schools outside the instruc- 
tional core (e.g., how to organize multicultural night or communicate school news; Hands, 2014). 
This suggests that educational researchers may be no less influenced by the “commonsense” insti- 
tutional scripts that relegate families, particularly from nondominant communities, as the object 
of study—rather than key subjects with whom to design, implement, and build new knowledge 
and forms of activity. 

Building from a burgeoning critical engagement literature, we argue that nondominant fam- 
ilies must also be part of the key decisions related to the core work of teaching and learning 
in schools. Because of the way schools are structured, the historical relations between schools 
and communities, and the power-infused, racialized institutional dynamics between parents and 
teachers in schools, equitable collaboration between nondominant families and educators is un- 
likely to ensue within typical individualistic school-based approaches (Ishimaru et al., 2016). 
Rather, collective processes that can foster productive, learning-focused relationships between 
parents and teachers require not only time and investment but also robust theory to inform the 
work, strategies at both macro and micro-levels for attending to power and privilege in relational 
dynamics, and measures at various scales and levels to assess and improve the work. We sug- 
gest that codesign work, supported by participatory design-based research methodologies (Bang 
& Vossoughi, 2016) undertaken through the lens of theoretical concepts such as those explored 
in this paper, opens new possibilities for tapping nondominant expertise and building collective 
capacity to address educational inequities. 

Though promising, however, codesign processes are not a panacea to the complexities of sys- 
temic inequities in education. Despite the transformative agency suggested by the study we used 
to illustrate these ideas, the emergent parent-teacher activity that disrupted racialized institu- 
tional scripts in the design process did not sustain or become institutionalized across multiple 
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activity systems in the school. The next level of this work concerns the need to address mecha- 
nisms and structures for sustaining and spreading these new forms of activity across schools and 
systems. 

Ultimately, we argue that the concept of parent-teacher transformative agency we discuss here 
represents only one example of a broader set of approaches and knowledge with the potential to 
move us beyond Bell’s notion of interest convergence and racial sacrifice. Rather, we argue that 
these concepts and theories open possible ways to build solidarities centered around difference 
and interdependence, rather than surface notions of sameness or around temporary interest con- 
vergences. Gaztambide-Fernandez (2012) discusses how necessary this shift in understanding 
solidarity is if it is to be useful in the work of decolonizing education: 


[U]nderstanding solidarity in relationship to social cohesion or as a source of collective action for 
groups in competition with each other has the effect of reissuing the colonizing logics of European 
social sciences, both classic and contemporary. A decolonizing pedagogy of solidarity must shift 
the focus away from either explaining or enhancing existing social arrangements, seeking instead to 
challenge such arrangements and their implied colonial logic .... Itis about imagining human relations 
that are premised on the relationship between difference and interdependency, rather than similarity 
and a rational calculation of self-interests. (p. 49) 


As such, we suggest that a forward-looking approach to transforming education must push 
beyond the logics of interest convergence to avoid reinforcing existing social structures and dy- 
namics. Rather, our theorizing of parent-teacher collective activity joins a growing call to question 
the premise that people act rationally out of self-interest and come together only around ways in 
which they are similar. When people come together based on “difference and interdependency,” 
as Gaztambide-Fernandez urges, new possibilities for building solidarities emerge. Grounded in a 
critique of systemic racial inequities, we offer these conceptualizations and examples as potential 
ways forward for building transformative parent-teacher agency for educational justice. 
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Critical Community-Engaged Scholarship: Communities ‘ 
and Universities Striving for Racial Justice 


Cynthia Gordon da Cruz 
Saint Mary’s College of California 


The goal of this article is to clarify how current dominant understandings of community-engaged 
scholarship (CES) can be strengthened to incorporate lessons from critical theory and to focus on 
justice more explicitly. A prior analysis of how CES is defined across multiple disciplinary litera- 
tures revealed that scholars define CES as partnerships between universities and communities that 
collaboratively develop and apply knowledge to address public issues. Six components of CES were 
frequently recommended for practice within this scholarship as well. However, neither the goal of 
CES—to support the “public good”—nor the six recommended CES components consistently in- 
cluded an explicit focus on justice and critical theory. By explicitly naming and defining the goal 
of justice—as opposed to the “public good” —I aim to highlight the importance of conducting rou- 
tine analyses in CES of whose interests motivate conceptions of the public good and how dominant 
cultural structures, values, and traditions negatively impact minoritized community members’ lives. 
Thus, this article employs teachings from critical theory—such as race-conscious analyses, asset- 
based understandings of community, and privileging subaltern experiences—to envision how critical 
CES could support university and community partnerships in producing knowledge that more effec- 
tively dismantles systemic sources of racial and social injustice. 


Many U.S. higher education institutions are reaffirming their democratic commitments: produc- 
ing knowledge and utilizing university resources to support the public good. Community-engaged 
scholarship (CES)—partnerships between universities and communities! to collaboratively de- 
velop and apply knowledge to address public issues—is one way to support such democratic goals 
(Boyer, 1996; Campus Compact, 2011; Community—Campus Partnerships for Health, 2011; 
Gordon da Cruz, forthcoming; Sturm, Eatman, Saltmarsh, & Bush, 2011). Community-engaged 
scholarship is practiced across disciplines, such as ethnic studies, education, public health, and 
gender studies to address public issues? such as disparate access to quality public education, 
disproportionate use of police force, and inequitable access to health care. A prior analysis of how 


Correspondence should be sent to Cynthia Gordon da Cruz, Saint Mary’s College of California, 1928 St. Mary’s Rd, 
Moraga, CA 94556. E-mail: cjg996@ mail.harvard.edu 

'For the purposes of this paper, I will use community broadly to refer to individuals and groups of people outside 
the university, often predominantly of racial/ethnic minority and lower SES backgrounds, while understanding that the 
meaning of “community” is both contested and contextual. 

? The terms public issues, social issues, and social problems are used in much of the CES literature, thus I use these 
terms interchangeably. 
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engaged scholarship is defined across these literatures revealed that university and community 
partnerships should include six components, of which three prominent ones are studying real-life 
social problems, choosing these issues with community members, and developing knowledge 
to address these issues collaboratively with community members.’ Further, the frequently 
mentioned goal of CES in the literature was working for the “public good” (see, e.g., Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 2013; CIC Committee on Engagement, 2005; 
Silka & Saltmarsh, 2011). However, the descriptions of and recommendations for CES in 
dominant literature did not consistently include an explicit focus on justice or the incorporation 
of lessons from critical race theory (CRT). Since many people engaging in CES and related 
cross-disciplinary practices (e.g., community-based design research, equity-oriented collabo- 
rative community-based research, or publicly engaged scholarship) undertake their work with 
explicit commitments to justice and racial equity, the omission of justice and concepts from CRT 
in the prevailing definition of CES is troubling. 

The goal of this article is to clarify how current dominant understandings of CES? can be 
strengthened to incorporate a more explicit focus on justice and lessons from CRT. As I elab- 
orate further below, I use justice to refer to the societal conditions under which all people—in 
particular those from currently and historically marginalized backgrounds—have real and au- 
thentic capabilities to lead lives that they determine are valuable, can participate in and influence 
political decisions that impact their lives, and have opportunities to support the flourishing of 
others (Nussbaum, 2000; Sturm et al., 2011; Young, 1990). CRT is a field that focuses on issues 
of race and racism in pursuit of justice. Building on critical legal studies—a field that analyzes 
how the law perpetuates and legitimates societal power structures that maintain class inequity— 
early work in CRT added analyses of how legal doctrine creates and legitimates racial inequity 
in America (Ladson-Billings, 1998). CRT instructs us to consider race and racism as central fac- 
tors in explaining individuals’ experiences of the law and education and challenges assertions 
of objectivity or race neutrality (Ladson-Billings & Tate, 1995; Solorzano & Delgado Bernal, 
2001; Solorzano & Yosso, 2002). Thus, a focus on justice and the incorporation of lessons from 
CRT might spur community-engaged research questions that explicitly analyze racially disparate 
outcomes in policies designed to support the public good. 

I argue that an explicitly stated goal of justice—and the use of CRT to inform CES processes 
more likely to result in this goal—are necessary elements of CES for two main reasons. First, 
lessons from CRT might help us more effectively address public issues by drawing attention to the 
structural causes that underpin these issues (as will be illustrated by the vignettes below). Second, 
by explicitly naming and defining the goal of justice—as opposed to “public good” —I argue for 
routine analyses in CES of whose interests motivate conceptions of the public good and how 
dominant cultural structures, values, and traditions negatively influence minoritized community 
members’ lives. 

An explicit focus on justice helps center these thorny yet crucial questions about compet- 
ing claims for justice in enacting the public good. Such centering is necessary because justice 





3 For a full list, see Table 1 and discussion. 

* For readability and to connect with prior scholarship, I use the term community-engaged scholarship (CES) in the 
remainder of this piece to refer to CES and related forms of community—university partnerships, while respecting the 
myriad of other terms diverse practitioners use. 
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for marginalized communities may not be obtained without it. For example, the director of one 
public university’s community outreach institute pointed out the contradiction between the uni- 
versity’s stated mission and their role in local politics. “The university understands its mission to 
be about the public good, public things, public space, and serving people who are excluded from 
the sort of dominant institutional structures of power and privilege” (Maurrasse, 2001, p. 67, ital- 
ics added). Yet despite these commitments, there is nothing in the university mission statement 
that explicitly “challenges the university to engage in local politics or community revitalization” 
(p. 67). Further, while university faculty and students have a history of activism, the university 
administration is not known for their political challenges to the status quo (Maurausse, 2001). 
Therefore, a professed commitment to the “public good” might not be enough to forefront ques- 
tions about how community-university research collaborations and knowledge production can 
influence actual policies, laws, and/or cultural practices that impact the lives of nondominant 
community members. 

Such examinations—though not routine in all CES work—exist in the cuentos (stories) of 
Latina/o scholars sharing their autoethnographies of enacting the public good (Gonzalez & 
Padilla, 2008). For example, Padilla (2008) argues for the importance of considering who is un- 
dermined in the promotion of the “public good.” Likewise, Gonzalez and Padilla (2008) call 
for analysis of how the structure and culture of higher education institutions act as barriers to 
realizing the public good, particularly for Latino/a scholars. These stories not only illustrate 
components of CES that were not highlighted in the dominant literature, but also show the im- 
portance of examining justice in CES processes and outcomes designed to support the public 
good. 

In this article, | employ teachings from CRT and build on the work of CES practitioners? al- 
ready pursuing justice to reenvision critical CES and four crucial questions to ask in community— 
university research collaborations aiming to dismantle systemic sources of injustice. To situate 
readers new to the field and multidisciplinary practitioners of community-based research, I begin 
with an overview of CES and the six components that emerged from the literature in a previous re- 
view. Next, borrowing from African diaspora knowledges, which teach us that knowledge should 
be applied for the sake of enhancing human flourishing (King & Maiga, 2016), I use the strategy 
of vignettes. To illustrate how a reenvisioned understanding of CES can be applied to enhance 
knowledge for human flourishing, I present a vignette to illustrate the practical applications of 
CES (and later contrast this vignette with a story illustrating critical CES). Next, to demonstrate 
the possibilities of a justice-focused practice, I briefly review the history of CES and examples 
of people who are already engaging in CES with explicit aims of justice and racial equity. I then 
draw from CRT and other critical theorists to develop questions that CES practitioners should con- 
tinually ask when developing research questions, processes, and analyses. The closing vignette 
of critical CES shows how the reenvisioned method can support community—university research 
collaborations in dismantling systemic sources of (racial) injustice.® I end with implications for 
practice, policy, and research. 


>] use the term practitioner to refer to all people who “do” CES work (e.g., faculty members, community members, 
and students). 

6 Although critical CES could be used to tackle multiple forms of injustice (e.g., ethnocentrism, sexism, heterosexism, 
etc.), this paper focuses in particular on racial injustice. 
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TABLE 1 


Six Core Components of Community-Engaged Scholarship 
Cee eee ee eee ee 


Component 1: Real-life social problems in our democracy are defined with or by the 
community 

Component 2: These real-life social problems are investigated in scholarly ways 

Component 3: Community-university partnerships are collaborative and mutually 
beneficial 

Component 4: Knowledge to address public issues is collaboratively developed with 
community and university members 

Component 5: Institutional resources are utilized to address these real-life public issues 

Component 6: Community research or projects are integrated with faculty members’ 


research and teaching 





COMMUNITY-ENGAGED SCHOLARSHIP: AN UNDERSTANDING OF 
PRACTICE FROM THE LITERATURE 


In this article, CES refers to mutually beneficial partnerships between universities and commu- 
nities designed with the intention to collaboratively develop and apply knowledge to address 
consequential social issues for the public good (Gordon da Cruz, forthcoming). This prevailing 
or dominant definition of CES is based on a synthesis of recommendations from 28 articles and 
university or professional organization websites’ using search terms such as community-engaged 
scholarship, public scholarship, active and engaged scholarship, and community-based research.® 
Utilizing the methodology of content analysis to develop a definition and shared understanding 
of practice, six components of CES rose to the fore and are outlined in Table 1 (see Gordon 
da Cruz, forthcoming for further discussion). Although it is possible, and perhaps likely, that a 
commitment to justice, deconstructing systemic inequities, and lessons from CRT implicitly in- 
formed these recommendations, these ideas were not frequently explicitly named in the dominant 
literature. 

The six interrelated CES components give a theoretical understanding of recommended prac- 
tices for conducting scholarship in partnership with communities, but how do they look in prac- 
tice? A comparison of two vignettes show how different CES scholarship can be with and without 
an explicit focus on justice. The first vignette is a fictitious example written to highlight an ap- 
plication of the prevailing definition and six CES components. This vignette of CES will later be 
contrasted with the second hypothetical vignette, which illustrates critical CES. 


7Documents were chosen for analysis based on recommendations from two leading sources of information on 
community- and civic-engagement and campus—community partnerships: (a) Campus Compact, a national coalition of 
almost 1,200 college and university presidents and (b) Community-Campus Partnerships for Health (CCPH), a nonprofit 
organization of more than 2,000 individuals, community organizations, and academic institutions promoting health equity 
and social justice. 

1 chose not to include definitions and recommendations focused on more specific types of community-engaged 
scholarship, such as participatory action research, because I was aiming to develop a broad-based understanding across 
the various types of engaged scholarship. 
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Vignette 1 


Professor Jones has been teaching for 15 years in the criminal justice department of a public 
university in “Westcoast City.” He has been following both mainstream and ethnic news and is 
disturbed by the deaths of Freddie Gray, Michael Brown, Tanisha Anderson, Sandra Bland, and 
Eric Garner: all five black, all five killed, all five deaths involving police officers. Jones identifies 
as a white aspiring antiracist activist. He wants to work collaboratively with people from diverse 
racial and ethnic backgrounds to build peaceful communities and, in Jones’s words, support the 
“public good.” As he talks to black community members in a low-income area of Westcoast City, 
he learns of deeply held fears threaded throughout the community: fear of disproportionate use 
of police force against black and brown people, concerns for their safety—and even lives—at the 
hands of police officers, and a sad resignation that justice through the court system is highly un- 
likely. Professor Jones decides to design a new course on this public issue with a research project 
in which he wants to conduct interviews with community members to learn about their experi- 
ences with police officers and interviews with police officers to learn about what triggers them to 
use force. Jones brings this research idea back to some of the community members with whom he 
has previously spoken. He explains to the community members that he thinks it’s very important 
to hear multiple perspectives when trying to identify causes and solutions to public issues—hence 
his plan to interview police and community members—and asks whether they think it would be a 
good research project. Jones notices several people seem reluctant—he thinks that they are likely 
just nervous about being interviewed—but he is relieved when many agree to participate. One 
community member even agrees to sit in on Jones’ first several interviews and provide him with 
feedback on cultural competency, interview style, and whether his questions are getting to the 
heart of participants’ experiences. 

During the course, Professor Jones plans to work collaboratively with his students to collect 
interview data, code the data for themes that respond to their research questions, and then invite 
community members to presentations of preliminary findings to hear their critique and feedback. 
He plans to utilize university resources for these meetings: providing refreshments, free parking, 
and a tour of campus for the community members who participate. Community participants who 
are interested in the university’s extension program will receive a voucher for reduced cost of one 
course. Also, if there is interest, Jones and his students will hold a tutorial in the community to 
assist people with the university’s extension program application process. Professor Jones hopes 
the research project will not only inform his teaching, but he will also be able to use the data to 
apply for a grant to develop the findings for a manuscript in a peer-reviewed journal. 

The preceding vignette is a fictitious example in which Jones strives to incorporate the six 
components recommended for carrying out CES. Although I will highlight how particular as- 
pects of the vignette distinctly illustrate each CES component, in reality, the components can 
also be thought of as interrelated parts of a holistic practice. In this hypothetical example, Jones’s 
course and research are centered on the real-life social issue of police violence and use of force 
in low-income communities of color. Further, although the research project was not chosen by 
the community, Jones did at least consult with multiple community members to select this issue 
(CES Component |: Social issues selected with the community). Jones is designing a qualitative 
research project that he will conduct in partnership with his students to investigate the social issue 
(CES Component 2: Scholarly investigation of public issues). To develop new knowledge, Jones 
will utilize one community member’s feedback on interview questions, and Jones and his students 
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will analyze interviewees’ responses and solicit community members’ feedback on preliminary 
findings (striving for CES Component 4: Collaborative knowledge production). The partnership 
is likely to benefit Jones’s teaching and scholarship (CES Component 6: Integration with faculty 
scholarship) and Jones’s students in their learning of'course themes and research methods. The 
community members will hopefully benefit through research findings that inform better policing 
practices and increased access to the university’s extension program (CES Component 3: Mutu- 
ally beneficial partnerships). Finally, Jones is utilizing institutional resources for this project, such 
as his research expertise, funding for meeting refreshments, university qualitative data analysis 
software, and vouchers for the university extension program (CES Component 5: Institutional 
resources for the public good). 

Thus, though the vignette is imperfect in meeting every CES component, based on my ex- 
periences as a higher education professional and researcher of CES, it represents a realistic ex- 
ample of CES in practice. But will the culmination of the research bring our democracy closer 
to justice? Will the research findings help to dismantle institutional structures that perpetuate 
racially inequitable outcomes? These are open questions. Although the project 1s socially aware 
and many would argue that it contributes to the “public good,” these questions of how to disman- 
tle inequitable institutional structures and strive for justice in our democracy are not centrally 
addressed. A more explicit focus on justice and structural change could support CES projects 
more likely to lead to changes in wide-scale policies and practices that marginalize community 
members. 


CRITICAL CES 


Critical CES—or a form of community-engaged scholarship that is explicitly informed by CRT— 
interweaves strategies, processes, and worldviews with emancipatory aims into publicly engaged 
work (discussed in depth below). An explicitly critical perspective is important to CES for two 
main reasons. First, it could make the practice more effective; since CRT often illuminates struc- 
tural causes of issues, and public issues often have a myriad of structural antecedents, critical CES 
is more likely to support research that uncovers effective solutions. Therefore, a prevailing CES 
definition that omits a focus on justice jeopardizes possibilities in the field for developing new 
knowledge and transformative practices. Indeed, many university and community members who 
engage in public scholarship have concerns that without an explicit focus on justice, equity, criti- 
cal consciousness, activism, or understanding root causes of social issues, research risks reifying 
the dominant cultural power structures that led to inequitable resource distribution and created a 
“public issue” in the first place (Center for Collaborative Research for an Equitable California, 
2016; Curry-Stevens, 2012; Speed, 2008; Warren, Oh, & Tieken, 2016). 

Second, a more explicitly critical framing of CES could help mend the disconnect between 
mainstream literature and historical and current practices of justice-oriented CES. CES originated 
among activist scholars—often scholars of color—who have been engaging with communities for 
decades to deepen scholarship, make it more practically relevant, and impact change in marginal- 
ized communities (Avila-Linn, Rice, & Akin, 2012; Hale, 2008). Further, though mainstream 
literature tends to omit explicit references to justice, when current practitioners describe what 
motivates their CES, many people do in fact include a commitment to justice or to deconstructing 
structural inequities. 
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Justice-Oriented CES: Then and Now 


An explicit commitment to justice in defining and carrying out CES is not new. Engaged schol- 
arship traces back to the land grant movements of the 1860s, the practice of settlement houses in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries, and New Deal programs focusing on immigrant education 
and civil rights organizing (Avila-Linn et al., 2012). With goals such as liberation for underre- 
sourced communities, multiple academics have utilized the ideals of integrating scholarship and 
community engagement for many years (Hale, 2008; Sanchez, 2004: Stevens, 2003). Hale (2008) 
theorizes that it is usually scholars of color who lead universities in engaging with communities 
to produce activist scholarship because 


for people who feel directly and personally connected to broader experiences of oppression and to 
struggles for empowerment, claims of objectivity are more apt to sound like self-serving maneuvers 
to preserve hierarchy and privilege; and the idea of putting scholarship to the service of their own 
communities’ empowerment and well-being is more apt to sound like a sensible, if not an inevitable, 
way to practice their profession. (p. 3) 


Thus, there is a rich history of engaged scholars collaborating with communities of color to pro- 
duce scholarship that supports empowerment, social action, and justice. 

Sanchez (2002, 2004) writes about many such scholars who cross and blur the boundaries of 
academia and community by incorporating community expertise and including public engage- 
ment in their academic projects and research. For example, public artist Judith Francisca Baca 
started her career in the community, founding the first mural program in Los Angeles in 1974. 
Baca later joined the academy as a professor of art and Chicano studies. Public art can fuel his- 
torical scholarship that, in the words of art historian Erika Doss, “recognize[s] and critique[s] the 
deep inconsistencies and contradictions of American history” (Sanchez, 2002, p. 13). Thus, the 
work of Baca and Doss illustrates how lessons from critical theory—which supports critiques of 
dominant cultural narratives, such as how American history is traditionally taught—can deepen 
their publicly engaged work. This is just one example of the many ways in which scholars of 
color and scholars from diverse racial and ethnic backgrounds in fields such as ethnic studies and 
gender studies have incorporated critical perspectives into community-engaged work. 

Currently—though glossed over in the prevailing CES definition—some community-engaged 
and activist scholars also apply a focus on justice, equity, or critical theory to their work. For exam- 
ple, the Center for Collaborative Research for an Equitable California (CCREC), a multi-campus 
research initiative based at the University of California Santa Cruz, calls this type of scholarship 
‘“Equity-Oriented Collaborative Community-Based Research.” CCREC prefers this term to CES 
or other terms, in part because of the explicitly named commitment to equity (Center for Collab- 
orative Research for an Equitable California, 2016). The center supports multiple projects that 
use collaborative research to impact equity, such as a project that brings together three university 
research centers and more than 20 community organizations and aims to research and generate 
knowledge on opportunities and barriers to young adult civic engagement; enhance the capacities 
of four host community organizations; and generate knowledge about effective reentry strategies 
for formerly incarcerated young adults. 

Further, one study at the University of California Berkeley illustrated that CES practition- 
ers held similar commitments to equity and justice. In an investigation of how and why higher 
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education administrators and faculty practice CES, Gordon da Cruz (2016) found two themes 
cut across participants’ responses: (a) a commitment to racial, ethnic, gender, socioeconomic, or 
sexuality justice and (b) a goal of developing critical knowledge to address systemic causes of in- 
justice. For example, one faculty member was committed to working with community to develop 
knowledge to address the disproportionate incarceration rates of black and brown men and strate- 
gies for developing a more liberatory justice system. Another aimed to transform together with 
students and community the publicly accessible knowledge base on Muslims in America. This 
professor wanted to research and make accessible information that affirmed Muslims in the fabric 
of American society and to stand in contrast to the negative media attention swarming Muslims 
after 9/11. For these faculty members, the prevailing definition of CES was not a wholly accurate 
reflection of their practice. They explicitly described the critical perspectives and commitments to 
justice that motivated them in their work. Likewise, emerging scholars in a community organizing 
research project at the Harvard Graduate School of Education overtly expressed commitments to 
justice and equity that shaped their practice, as well as their sense of themselves as people (Warren 
et al., 2016). 

Similarly, in Hale’s (2008) edited volume on activist scholarship, there are multiple examples 
of scholars who collaborate with community to produce knowledge that supports dismantling 
racist structures in our democracy. For example, Speed (2008) wrote about her research collabo- 
ration supporting the legal struggles conducted by an indigenous community in Chiapas, Mexico. 
She described her research as “critically engaged activist research,” by which she means research 
that includes both a critical cultural analysis of structures and discourses of inequality and an 
“overt commitment to an engagement with our research subjects that is directed toward some 
form of shared political goals” (Speed, 2008, p. 215). 

In short, the historical origins of the practice and a sampling of current examples of justice- 
oriented CES suggest that, despite the prevailing definition, many community-engaged scholars 
are explicitly committed to social and racial justice and interrogating and dismantling political or 
cultural structures that maintain inequity. Therefore, reshaping understandings of CES in future 
contributions to the dominant literature to explicitly incorporate justice and critical theory may 
more accurately describe the practices of those who incorporate justice in their work and act as 
a resource for those wanting to engage in community—university research collaborations with 
Justice aims. 


A Fabric of Justice: Relevant Questions From Critical Race Theory 


Interweaving philosophies from CRT leads us away from a concrete definition and list of 
components for CES and towards questions. These questions, grounded in CRT, can support 
CES practitioners in inquiring about whether their research practices, aims, and assumptions 
support justice (as described below). The questions are not intended to be asked once and 
then set aside. Rather, university and community practitioners should continually ask these 
questions to establish processes and aims that incorporate justice. Thus, I elaborate on the con- 
ception of justice introduced above and then interweave teachings from CRT and other critical 
theorists to propose questions that could support CES practitioners in realizing this elusive 
goal. 
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Justice 


CES can make better strides toward justice when lessons from critical race, critical feminist, 
and welfare economic theorists help refine CES goals so that they are inherently justice-oriented, 
mirroring those of the aforementioned activist scholars. Critical and feminist theorists have ad- 
vanced the capabilities approach to understanding justice. The capabilities approach “arises from 
substantive concerns with improving the quality of people’s lives, advancing human dignity and a 
fairer and more democratic world” (Walker, 2010, p. 899). The capabilities approach is concerned 
with human beings having access to goods, opportunities, and resources so that they can choose 
lives they have reason to value (Sen, 1979). Nussbaum (2000) proposes a set of 10 capabilities 
to which all human beings should have access, such as life, bodily integrity, and practical reason 
(2000). The capabilities approach implies that questions of justice should consider the extent to 
which each human being has real and authentic opportunities to realize capabilities. 

In addition, Young’s (1990, 2006) theory of justice posits the importance of analyzing capabil- 
ities or opportunities and outcomes with explicit attention to social groups such as race, gender, 
and class. She explains that “where social group differences exist and some groups are privileged 
while others are oppressed, social justice requires explicitly acknowledging and attending to those 
group differences in order to undermine oppression” (Young, 1990, p. 3). Young argues that one 
way to facilitate such justice is to ensure the inclusion of each person in collective problem solv- 
ing, paying explicit attention to the voices of vulnerable and nondominant members of society. 
Young’s (1990) ideas of attending to group differences, acknowledging oppression, and involv- 
ing all voices—particularly those who are marginalized—in group problem-solving is consistent 
with the concept of “full participation” (Sturm et al., 2011). The objective of full participation 
is to create the conditions in which all people, particularly those who have been or are contin- 
uing to be marginalized, can thrive—feel respected, valued, and supported—so they can utilize 
their strengths, not only to engage in the institutions of our democracy, but also to support the 
flourishing of others. 

Thus, integrating the ideas of the aforementioned theorists, justice means having the societal 
conditions under which institutionalized practices—such as laws, policies, or cultural practices— 
do not impede the flourishing of any social groups and allow all people to have real and authentic 
capabilities to lead lives that they highly value. In other words, justice means having a society 
in which individuals can influence political decisions that impact their lives and have opportu- 
nities to support the flourishing of others and an equitable social order. A goal of justice facil- 
itates CES practices that incorporate self-determination, deconstructing structural inequity, and 
valuing the voices of currently marginalized members of society in democratic institutions and 
processes. 

This understanding of justice is not only the end goal of critical CES, but rather, it is what CES 
practitioners are striving to enact at each stage in a research/practice partnership. Lessons from 
CRT provide a plausible framework for integrating justice in the processes and aims of critical 
CES. CRT is often credited as springing from the work of Derrick Bell and Alan Freeman in re- 
sponse to critical legal studies by adding analyses of how legal doctrine sustains and legitimates 
not only class, but also racial inequality (Ladson-Billings, 1998). In education, CRT is used to 
analyze the roles of race and racism in educational practices and how practices subordinate non- 
dominant racial and ethnic groups (Dixson & Rousseau, 2005). LatCrit theorists have expanded 
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elements of CRT to include consideration of how legal ideology not only creates and legitimates 
America’s inequitable race structure, but also legitimates inequitable ethnic structures (Solorzano 
& Delgado Bernal, 2001). Central tenets of CRT and LatCrit (reviewed below) encourage CES 
practitioners to think through what critically conscious knowledge looks like, interrogate where 
expertise lies, conduct race-conscious analyses, and ground research questions, processes, and 
analyses in asset-based understandings of communities. Drawing on CRT and LatCrit and the 
aim of justice, four key questions for critical CES emerge. 


Critical CES Question 1: Are We Collaboratively Developing Critically Conscious 
Knowledge? 


Critically conscious knowledge development steers the focus of community—university research 
toward understanding and deconstructing structural barriers that marginalize community mem- 
bers in ways that the more generalized knowledge development called for in the dominant lit- 
erature on CES does not. Critical race and LatCrit theorists outline the importance of acknowl- 
edging race and racism as centrally defining features of people’s experiences and the importance 
of understanding how the intersection of racism with other forms of subordination such as eth- 
nic or class discrimination influences people’s lives (Ladson-Billings, 2005; Ladson-Billings & 
Tate, 1995; Solorzano & Delgado Bernal, 2001). Further, many critical race theorists or scholars 
who attend to the role of race in education posit the importance of analyzing inequitable soci- 
etal power structures or dominant cultural assumptions that create and sustain structural racism 
(Banks, 1998; Duncan-Andrade, 2007; Gay & Kirkland, 2003; Harding, 2006; Ladson-Billings, 
2005; Solorzano & Delgado Bernal, 2001). The strategic racial equity framework (Garces & Gor- 
don da Cruz, 2017/this issue) highlights that in analyses of inequitable societal structures, we must 
attend not only to policies and practices that explicitly racially discriminate, but also to cultural 
practices that advantage and privilege whites, such as whites giving preferential treatment in the 
hiring process to (white) people they know (DiTomaso, 2013). 

Thus, critically conscious knowledge acknowledges and is critical of how race and racism 
and the intersection of racism with other forms of subordination influences people’s experiences 
and opportunities for success. It is knowledge informed by analyses of how one’s own social 
location could influence assumptions about how societal power structures or dominant cultural 
assumptions create and sustain structural inequity. In the example CES vignette above, the re- 
search question asking police officers what triggers the use of police force is unlikely, on its 
own, to produce critically conscious knowledge. The research question does not stem from an 
analysis of how race and racism impact people’s lives, nor does it interrogate how police offi- 
cers’ social locations could influence their experiences and understandings of the world. A re- 
search question more likely to lead to critically conscious knowledge development would ask 
if and how police officers’ implicit biases—biased unconscious associations made about people 
from diverse sociodemographic groups (Dasgupta, McGhee, Greenwald, & Banaji, 2000; powell 
& Godsil, 2011)—influence their use of force in their policing encounters. This question spurs 
analyses of how race and racism, specifically the effects of implicit biases associated with race, 
could influence police officers’ actions and, depending on the results, provide evidence for pol- 
icy interventions—like officer implicit bias, diversity, and inclusion trainings—that could make 
policing practices more racially equitable. 
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Critical CES Question 2: Are We Authentically Locating Expertise? 


To develop critically consciousness knowledge community-university researchers will need 
to gather expertise on the causes and impacts of racialized and racist cultural practices. A 
tenet from CRT that could inform this endeavor is the importance of privileging the expertise 
of members of marginalized communities on their own lives (Ladson-Billings & Tate, 1995; 
Solorzano & Delgado Bernal, 2001). The work of Freire (1970) and Viola (2014) illustrates 
how and why the expertise of people who experience marginalization in society is so crucial to 
developing knowledge that supports justice. Freire (1970) describes how the development of a 
more critical consciousness can emerge when members of marginalized communities are able 
to work together to analyze the structural forces that privilege members of the dominant class 
and subjugate them. Indeed, as Viola (2014) writes in his analyses of how Melissa Roxas (a 
U.S.-born Filipino American human rights activist) became politicized, “critical engagement and 
genuine dialogue with historically subjugated groups enable[d] a deeper perception of the social 
and class forces that frame subaltern experiences” (p. 12). Thus, collaboration with community 
members is essential to the formation of critically conscious knowledge. 

In the opening CES vignette, Professor Jones equally values the perspectives stemming from 
the predominantly white institution of policing and the predominantly subaltern racial and ethnic 
perspectives of community members. Although providing insight from multiple perspectives is 
important, critical CES analysis might give more weight to the expertise of community members. 
Their expertise is essential because community members, as well as university students in Pro- 
fessor Jones’s class from nondominant backgrounds, have more expertise about the impacts of 
police violence and, as the objects of violence and racism, are in a better position to name and 
describe the racism that is fundamentally normalized and integrated in our society. 


Critical CES Question 3: Are We Conducting Race-Conscious (Instead of 
Color-Blind) Research and Scholarship? 


The current legal landscape, particularly in the field of education, due to Supreme Court cases 
such as Parents Involved, Fisher, and Schuette, necessitates that education policies attempting to 
rectify racial inequities utilize color-blind approaches. However, these practices only contribute 
to, instead of ameliorate racism. Incorporating race-conscious analyses in engaged scholarship 
can aid researchers in gathering data and generating knowledge that is more likely to rectify pub- 
lic issues that disproportionately oppress members of marginalized communities. The tenets of 
the strategic racial equity framework (Garces & Gordon da Cruz, 2017/this issue) provide a way 
to encourage race consciousness. The strategic racial equity framework builds on Bell’s (1980, 
1991) theories of interest convergence and racial realism to advance principles that recognize 
the complex and fluid nature of identities, address current manifestations of racism, and recog- 
nize the key role of building intentional relationships within and across historically marginalized 
communities in order to generate the power needed to advance transformative educational poli- 
cies (Garces & Gordon da Cruz, 2017/this issue). In this framework, race consciousness is a tool 
to analyze connections between historical legacies of institutionalized racism, contemporary rea- 
sons for inequality, and action strategies that draw upon this realistic reading of context to forge 
a path toward equity. 
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Race-conscious analyses can assist CES practitioners in avoiding research that could exacer- 
bate existing inequities. For example, a researcher who wants to improve schools for the “public 
good” might ask questions about how racially marginalized students in schools are contributing 
to their own lower achievement scores due to “oppositional cultures,” fear of “acting white,” (see, 
e.g., Fordham & Ogbu, 1986) or lack of “resilience or grit” (see, €.g., Duckworth, 2016).? In con- 
trast, a collaboration among these same marginalized students and their families, teachers, and 
university faculty to conduct race-conscious analyses might investigate topics such as whether 
and how teachers and school administrators (often unconsciously) differentially apply discipline 
policies to black and brown students or how institutional resources (such as high-quality teachers 
or advanced placement courses) may be racially inequitably accessible within the same school 
(Lewis & Diamond, 2015). 

A more explicit framing of the need for race-conscious analyses and research processes in 
recommendations for carrying out CES could support the collaborative development of knowl- 
edge that is more likely to address the root causes of social and racial injustice. Regarding the 
CES vignette above, a race-conscious analysis could alter CES practices in multiple ways, such 
as supporting Professor Jones in analyzing whether his research questions and understanding of 
“balanced” data-gathering could be influenced by his social location as a white man. 


Critical CES Question 4: Is Our Work Grounded in Asset-Based Understandings 
of Community? 


Grounding engaged scholarship in asset-based understandings of community (Garoutte & 
McCarthy-Gilmore, 2014) can help avoid research that marginalizes communities and justifies 
inequity (Tuhiwai Smith, 2012). Another key principle of CRT and LatCrit is challenging deficit- 
based explanations for educational inequity (Solorzano & Delgado-Bernal, 2001). Building re- 
lationships across diverse marginalized communities to forward a shared interest offers a way to 
support research partnerships, processes, and questions grounded in asset-based understandings 
of communities (Garces & Gordon da Cruz, 2017/this issue). The wisdom of multiple and di- 
verse marginalized communities about the strengths of their cultural practices could be employed 
to disrupt dominant discourses that sustain their marginalization. For example, if policymakers 
base strategies for educational change on the inaccurate notion that some communities of color do 
not value education, they may formulate policies with a goal of “educating” these communities 
about the value of education. Alternatively, if strategic alliances among marginalized communi- 
ties to generate enough power to have influence over policymakers’ decisions, gain a seat at the 
decision-making table, or change how decisions are made, perhaps the intersecting values of the 
long-standing struggle for education in Mexican American communities (Valencia, 2002) and the 
core value of education for liberation in African American communities (Perry, Steele, & Hilliard, 
2003) will inform more effective education policies that address the real causes of inequity. 
Critical CES practitioners will ask whether research questions and processes are developed 
by community members with asset-based understandings of their own community and other 
marginalized communities. In the first CES vignette, I argue that Jones’s idea to ask police 
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FIGURE 1 Critical community-engaged scholarship. 


officers what triggers them to use force does not reflect an asset-based understanding of com- 
munity because it implies that actions of community members are to blame for the use of police 
force. Similarly, Jones’s assumption that community members may want to participate, as stu- 
dents, in the university extension program (as opposed to as teaching assistants or co-teachers) 
reflects a deficit orientation toward community because it does not recognize their expertise and 
unnecessarily relegates them to lower status positions of participation. Thus, Jones makes choices 
in the first vignette that could unintentionally perpetuate inequity. 

In short, the aforementioned questions are designed to support practitioners in transforming 
their practice of CES to critical CES. As depicted in Figure 1, critical CES includes mutually 
beneficial, authentic, reciprocal partnerships between universities and communities. The aim of 
the partnerships is to collaboratively develop and apply critically conscious knowledge to conse- 
quential public issues in pursuit of social and racial justice. A strategy highlighted by critical CES 
for realizing justice is collaboratively enacting changes to policies, laws, or widespread cultural 
practices that improve the lives of marginalized people and communities. I believe critical CES 
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can lead to a more equitable distribution of power in society. The four questions encircling the 
practice are not designed to supplant the six core CES components, but rather add a critical 
framing to how they are enacted. In the next section, I present a vignette to illustrate how this 
understanding of justice and these CRT-questions could support a more critical approach to CES. 


VIGNETTE 2: FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE 


Professor Jones has been teaching criminal justice for 15 years at a public university in “West- 
coast City.” Jones identifies as a white aspiring antiracist activist—or at least he does now. Jones 
grimaces, and then chuckles, as he flashes back to an antiracist workshop he attended. It was in 
this workshop, led by a local community organizing group, that Jones experienced firsthand the 
“push” (Ishimaru, Gordon, & Cervantes, 2011) that community organizers often employ to sup- 
port leadership development. Jones was pushed to reflect on how his white privilege is reflected in 
his research processes and questions. He learned, like many white scholars, that he has a tendency 
to avoid questioning the racial causes of inequity—instead preferring to discuss “inclusion” and 
“public good” —and is often unaware of the impacts of institutional or systemic inequities. These 
tendencies and assumptions can lead him to ask research questions that—according to dominant 
cultural narratives—sound “balanced,” but in reality favor those currently in power. Though an 
uncomfortable experience, Jones recognizes the profound impact the organizers and workshop 
participants had on his identity and research. Following the workshop, he stayed in touch with a 
couple of the organizers and he is anxious to talk to them about how they (and others living in the 
predominantly black and lower-income area of Westcoast City) view the public issue of police vio- 
lence and what research they believe could help uncover structural causes of the problem. During 
conversations with community members, one name, Yolanda Jackson, repeatedly arises. Jones is 
told that Mrs. Jackson is considered a community leader and often has culturally and historically 
informed ideas about how to address public inequities. Jackson agrees to meet with Jones and 
rattles off multiple questions, any of which could inform or become the basis for research studies. 

“Well, if I had the backing of university resources, I would love to find out: how does disin- 
vestment in low-income communities of color impact rates of police violence? For example, do 
we see a spike in police shootings of black men after policy changes that lower spending on ed- 
ucation or affordable housing in low-income areas? Think about Proposition 13 in CA. In our 
neighborhood of Westcoast City, the impact of Prop 13 on the schools was debilitating. In the 
rich neighborhoods in the hills, PTAs just did fundraisers to make up the gaps. But in our schools 
funding for art, music, and guidance counselors plummeted; drop-out rates increased. I often saw 
many of our youth hanging out on front porches, with no school and no jobs in the neighborhood. 
To be clear, they weren't causing trouble, but they were more visible. That makes me wonder if 
police stepped up patrols and if there were spikes in police violence in neighborhoods like ours 
without the resources to privately fund quality public education. Or what about an increase in 
funding for police forces? Is that associated with increased or decreased police violence?” Jack- 
son pauses and then continues, “And the minimum age requirement to be a police officer—in many 
states it’s 18—we’re putting guns into such young hands. Are there fewer incidents of police vio- 
lence in states or counties that have more stringent entrance requirements? And what about anti- 
bias trainings on implicit associations (powell & Godsil, 2011) and providing tools to counter 
negative racial implicit associations, like the one in Madison, WI (Vetterkind, 2015)? Could we 
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talk to community members in Madison and find out what they think about the police and whether 
they see any change in policing practices?” 

Jackson goes on to share that she would be nervous if Jones chose research projects just based 
on his one conversation with her. She suggests that Jones employ two community members as 
Teaching Fellows (TFs) in the course to ensure not just that multiple perspectives are heard, 
but that people with in-depth understandings of the impacts of structural inequity are central 
in figuring out ways to address the issue. “I'd offer to co-teach with you, but I’m working on a 
number of projects right now,” Jackson explains. She hopes that two community TFs will also 
support the involvement of nontraditional or marginalized students in the class. Jones mostly 
listens, taking notes to clarify ideas and starting to jot down questions of his own—what he would 
need to find out in order to develop these questions into manageable course research projects. 

After the meeting, Jones follows Jackson’s advice and applies for an internal university grant 
to get funding to employ two TFs in the course, but, not surprisingly, runs into a roadblock. TFs 
at his university are required to have master’s degrees. He develops a work-around, which he has 
found is often necessary in CES. He rewrites the grant, asking for a series of honoraria for guest 
speakers, all of which he will use to pay the two TFs. Together, Jackson and Jones conduct inter- 
views in a local church and select two fellows. The TFs have already come to him with suggestions 
for a course project—many community members, personally impacted by police violence, want a 
chance to sit face-to-face with the officers they believe are responsible for the violence. They want 
Jones to include readings on Restorative Justice (Zehr, 2002) on the syllabus and for students to 
organize a restorative justice circle with community members and police officers for one course 
project. Jones is uncomfortable about this project, nervous if he will be able to get police officers 
to participate. But, both TFs are adamant that this is a critical part of addressing the issues. Jones 
reflects on the TFs’ suggestion, consults the literature on restorative justice, and acknowledges 
his reluctance is largely due to his own positionality as a white man. Jones realizes a healing 
circle could indeed set the stage for successful community—police collaborations. In addition to 
the circles, key aspects of the course will include working collaboratively with all members of 
the course to develop Jackson’s and other community members’ ideas into research proposals. 
At the culmination of the semester, Jones plans to utilize university resources to hold community 
meetings and invite Jackson and others to listen to the proposals and come to consensus about 
the most pressing projects to pursue. 

In subsequent semesters of the course, Jones will use the community-selected proposals to 
inform external grant applications so that he can pursue the research projects in collabora- 
tion with community members. Part of the grant will be continued funding for members of the 
community who are impacted by police violence to be TFs or co-professors in each session of 
the course. As ideas for impacting structural change emerge from initial research, Jones plans 
to continually work in tandem with community members and police officers to implement ideas 
and reformulate research questions. Ideally, he would find a community organization, designed 
and owned by community members themselves—sometimes called “culturally specific services” 
(Curry-Stevens, 2012)—with whom to partner. Thus, the course will include traditional research 
tasks, such as literature reviews, interviews, and field observations. Additionally, students’ course 
projects may range from holding public forums to present emerging findings, receive feedback, 
and revise the research; to developing policy briefs for city councilors and state senators on the 
findings; to the projects recommended by TFs and community members, such as facilitating dia- 
logues, restorative justice circles, and public accountability sessions with police and community 
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members. Further, as Jones, community members, and students collect and analyze research data, 
he plans to write single and multiauthored manuscripts (with students and community members) 
for publication in peer-reviewed publicly accessible online journals. 

Jones hopes the multi-semester partnership will directly benefit local communities. For ex- 
ample, if Jackson, Jones, and other community members decide that researching the anti-bias 
training is the most pressing research project, perhaps they can not only research the program 
in Madison, but also secure funding to bring such a program to Westcoast City and research the 
impact. In short, Jones aims to structure the project in such a way that research is informed by its 
practical applications, the project continually simultaneously benefits community and university 
members, and these individuals collaboratively generate knowledge to address structural causes 
of police violence in low-income communities of color. 

This second hypothetical vignette illustrates one example of CES that is more informed by 
critical theory than the first. In this vignette, while Professor Jones is similarly focused on the real- 
life social issue of police violence and use of force in low-income communities of color, at each 
step in the process, the role of Jones, the roles of community members, and assumptions about 
the location of expertise and processes for developing knowledge are more critically engaged. 

For example, in the first CES vignette, Jones consults with multiple community members to 
select the public issue and research questions to investigate it (CES Component 1: Social issues 
selected with the community and CES Component 2: Scholarly investigation of public issues). 
However, Jones does so without conducting a race-conscious analysis of contributing factors and 
location of expertise. This lack of critically conscious analyses may have caused Jones to over- 
look unequal power dynamics in the university-community partnership (Avila-Linn et al., 2012; 
Curry-Stevens, 2012; Speed, 2008) and misinterpret why community members were hesitant to 
agree to participate in his proposed research project. Contrastingly, in the critical CES vignette, 
Jones is more reflective of his own researcher biases. At the individual level, he has an incomplete 
understanding of the structural causes and impacts of inequity and a tendency to avoid race-based 
analyses. Institutionally, he represents the university, along with its history of power asymmetries 
and problematic relations with the surrounding communities. Thus, in critical CES, the expertise 
of community members is recognized and Yolanda Jackson, community organizers, and other 
community members play central roles in defining the social issue and effective research ques- 
tions for scholarly investigation. 

Further, in the first CES vignette, Jones’s research plans support the collaborative production 
of knowledge (CES Component 4) in some ways, such as through seeking community feedback 
on research findings; however, critical CES provides principles that more effectively draw on 
community members’ expertise and assets to develop critically conscious knowledge. For exam- 
ple, as people who frequently experience racial and socioeconomic marginalization, community 
members have greater expertise in naming the myriad causes and impacts of inequities, such as 
police officers’ use of force (Barajas-L6pez & Ishimaru, 2016). Further, long-time community 
members, such as Yolanda Jackson, can draw on their expertise of how various policies that have 
disinvested in their communities—such as the reduction of property taxes that fund schools—to 
consider larger structural mechanisms that could impact policing practices. 

Utilizing critical CES principles can do more than simply change the end goal of the 
community—university research project. In the first vignette, community members are consulted 
at the beginning and toward the end of the research project, whereas the second vignette they are 
integral to the development of research questions and the ways in which these questions will be 
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investigated. As opposed to magically translating research into change strategies at the end of a 
research project, the research itself brings about change, through an implicit bias workshop for 
police officers, restorative justice circles, and accountability forms. Thus, the unidirectionality 
of research to practice is brought into question. In the second vignette, unlike the first, scholarly 
investigation and knowledge production are allowed to be iterative and are mutually informed 
by both research and practice. This bidirectional flow of research and practice reflects the ideas 
that practice informs what research cannot and a deep understanding of practice can lead to more 
salient and actionable research questions (Gutiérrez & Penuel, 2014). 

The critical CES vignette also highlights how CES can be structured so communities can au- 
thentically benefit from the partnership. More specifically, the second vignette illustrates how to 
carry out CES components 3 and 5 (mutually beneficial partnerships and institutional resources 
for the public good). In the first vignette, Jones considers (or guesses) how community mem- 
bers could benefit from the research partnership. In the second, community members tell Jones 
what he can do that will benefit their community (e.g., research officer implicit bias trainings 
or regularly incorporate funding into grants for community members to be TFs). Many of these 
ideas from community members require Jones to utilize his access to university resources for 
the benefit of community. Further, while Jones is still researching, grant writing, and developing 
manuscripts in the critical CES vignette, the type and quality of these research projects are trans- 
formed. The second vignette brings with it different kinds of research products, such as policy 
briefs and multiauthored manuscripts with community members, that broaden traditional notions 
of scholarship. Additionally, as opposed to giving equal balance to police officers’ and community 
members’ ideas for solutions, Jones is valuing the expertise and clarity of vision that often comes 
with being personally impacted by structural inequities (Barajas-L6pez & Ishimaru, 2016). Con- 
sequently, the quality of the research (CES Component 6)—measured by the likelihood of investi- 
gating actionable research questions or producing knowledge that accurately addresses structural 
inequity—is likely to be enhanced. Overall, these hypothetical vignettes illustrate promising pos- 
sibilities for how community—university research partnerships can effectively produce knowledge 
with a greater likelihood of deconstructing systemic sources of inequity. 


IMPLICATIONS 


As higher education institutions seek ways to partner with communities in order to produce 
knowledge in support of a more just democracy, it becomes increasingly important to develop 
effective practices for CES. A previous review of dominant literature on CES revealed that an 
overt focus on justice and the explicit integration of concepts from CRT was largely missing. 
This is concerning because the prevailing purpose of CES—addressing public issues—can be 
bolstered with lessons from critical theory because multiple public issues arise from a myriad 
of structural causes, and critical theory sheds light on structural antecedents to issues. Further, 
color-blind framings risk leaving out analyses of the institutional or structural racism that led to 
the existence of the public issue in the first place. Thus, the purpose of this article was to analyze 
and illustrate how lessons from CRT and other critical theorists could transform CES into crit- 
ical CES. Critical CES engages mutually beneficial, authentic, reciprocal partnerships between 
universities and communities with the aim of collaboratively developing and applying critically 
conscious knowledge to consequential public issues to make society more racially and socially 
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just. University and community practitioners of critical CES can ask whether their research aims 
and practices: (a) collaboratively develop critically conscious knowledge, (b) authentically lo- 
cate expertise, (c) incorporate race-conscious analysis and scholarship, and (d) ground practices 
in asset-based understandings of community. As opposed to engaging in CES for the ° ‘public 
good,” these questions are designed to support critical CES for justice: the societal conditions in 
which all social groups flourish, people value their lives, and individuals, in particular those from 
marginalized backgrounds, can influence politica) decisions that impact their lives and support 
the flourishing of others. 

This understanding of critical CES has multiple implications for postsecondary practice, pol- 
icy, and research. In terms of practice, bringing critical CES to fruition in university settings 1s 
likely to be challenging. The second vignette illustrates one hypothetical example of what criti- 
cal CES could look like; in real life, it is never that easy. University-community partnerships in 
which there are authentic emphases on deconstructing structural inequities, honestly navigating 
differential access to power, and developing critical knowledge to address public issues are often 
both complicated (and uncomfortable) and run into numerous obstacles (Curry-Stevens, 2012; 
Ishimaru, Lott, & the Equitable Parent-School Collaboration Research Project, 2014; Nelson, 
London, & Strobel, 2015). For example, universities, as described in the vignette above, often 
require traditional degrees (Ph.D., Ed.D., etc.) as credentials for teaching and do not allow alter- 
native ways to illustrate competence and proficiency. Or, community members who offer their 
expertise and time to work on collaborative research projects may not have the documentation 
to be paid in the United States, and therefore, may be unable to be compensated through univer- 
sity human resources departments. Further, developing authentic relationships with historically 
marginalized and indigenous communities to engage in research often takes significant time, as 
trust must be earned in communities in which “research” has historically been used to justify 
further marginalization (Tuhiwai Smith, 2012). 

In terms of external funding and internal recognition, further challenges may arise for uni- 
versity faculty. For example, when applying for grants, while there are line items for various 
university personnel who will be working on the research, there is rarely a line item for commu- 
nity members to be compensated for sharing their expertise. Moreover, grantors and university 
assessment protocols often look for tangible outcomes—such as grants, publications, and policy 
changes. They often ignore or do not allow for alternative outcomes, such as capacity-building 
in community members’ research and leadership skills—frequent goals of community organiz- 
ing (Warren & Mapp, 2011) and community-based design research (Bang & Vossoughi, 2016). 
Finally, although some universities are heeding recommendations for expanding the notion of 
scholarship for tenure processes, such as those produced by Ellison and Eatman (2008), more 
expansive conceptualizations of scholarship are still needed. For example, while a co-authored 
paper may be the more legitimate and accurate way to publish the results of critical CES, in most 
tenure processes, single-authored papers are favored. Further, institutional challenges to the legit- 
imacy and rigor of community-based research can reinforce institutionalized racism for faculty of 
color, who often face additional obstacles and challenges to the quality of their scholarship when 
pursuing these research approaches (see, e.g., Gonzalez & Padilla, 2008). Thus, with regard to 
practice, faculty members must be prepared to navigate institutional obstacles such as credential 
requirements, human resources processes, and tenure reward structures. 

It is important to note that each of the aforementioned “challenges” that faculty members may 
encounter also illustrate possible sites in need of postsecondary policy changes. The challenges 
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are met when existing societal or university power structures are constructed in ways that benefit 
people from majority backgrounds, such as people with documented citizenship or access to good 
public and private education to obtain traditional degree credentials more easily or those who are 
the current beneficiaries of widely accepted grant and publication practices. Thus, when practic- 
ing critical CES, faculty members should not strive to avoid challenges or tensions, but rather, be 
open to how these tensions—often pointed out by community co-researchers—highlight institu- 
tionalized structures that contribute to inequity and thus, are places for policy change. 

Finally, with regard to research, critical CES is a strategy for producing more effective knowl- 
edge to address public issues. Universities can partner with marginalized communities to come 
up with public issues of importance—such as racially inequitable school disciplinary practices 
or inequitable enrollment and retention of students of color in higher education—and then col- 
lectively hone in on research questions to develop knowledge for improving these social justice 
issues and collaborate with community to identify individuals with expertise on these topics. The 
results of these efforts are far more likely to interrupt deficit-based discourses, address structural 
causes of inequities, and utilize communities’ assets to bring about transformational change. 

In short, critical CES provides principles for establishing university-community coalitions that 
work to dismantle structural inequities in our democracy. Critical CES moves us away from fram- 
ing problems or public issues as existing within communities and toward a more justice-oriented 
and accurate framing. Public issues are often the result of systematic inequitable resource distribu- 
tion in our democracy, the impacts of which disproportionately fall on low-income communities 
of color. Critical CES moves us toward understanding how resources and expertise from com- 
munities and universities can be utilized to develop critically conscious knowledge that supports 
deconstructing these inequitable structures so that we can live in a more just democracy. 
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This analysis recounts and examines the history of American public education, focusing on the ex- 
periences of poor urban and rural students of color. Using the lens of critical race theory, it suggests 
that educational inequity is not just raced and classed but also spatialized—that is, embedded in and 
maintained through geography. The mechanisms of this spatialization similarly disadvantage rural 
and urban schools serving poor children of color, and educational reforms have failed to dismantle the 
relationship between inequity and geography. Offering a clearer understanding of today’s inequities, 
this analysis shows that these schools should be seen less as opposites than as allies with a shared 
interest in expanding educational opportunity across geographies. 


Urban and rural are commonly understood in contrast. Urban is noisy, while rural is quiet; urban 
is dangerous, while rural is safe; urban is cultured, while rural is backwards. These contrasting 
stereotypes can be political—urban voted Clinton, while rural went Trump—or racialized—urban 
is black or brown, while rural is white. 

It is also assumed that urban and rural places have deeper opposing interests involving power 
and wealth (Kubisch, Topolsky, Gray, Pennekamp, & Gutierrez, 2008). Many cite the system of 
representation in Senate as an example; this system awards every state, no matter its population, 
two senators—creating what some see as a “small state advantage” privileging low-population 
rural states over their more populated urban counterparts (Lee & Oppenheimer, 1999). But oth- 
ers point to urban advantages, such as the mechanization of agriculture and the rise of corporate 
farming, which have served to efficiently feed large urban areas while also fueling rural job loss 
and environmental destruction (Brown & Schafft, 2011). There is a zero-sum logic to this under- 
standing: for one to gain, the other must lose. 

This zero-sum tension extends to public education, too. The distribution of federal Title 
I funds, for instance, allows for number weighting, which typically favors large numbers of 
poor students over large proportions; this policy benefits densely populated urban districts with 
relatively low poverty rates more than small rural districts with much higher rates of poverty 
(Formula Fairness Campaign, 2015). At the same time, policymakers’ focus on the “urban edu- 
cation crisis” may shelter rural schools from the scrutiny of reformers (Berliner & Biddle, 1995; 
Kannapel & DeYoung, 1999)—and the sometimes-negative effects of their reforms. It is for good 
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reason, then, that urban schools and communities and rural schools and communities, particularly 
those with the scarcest material resources, rarely consider themselves allies. Instead, they come 
to see each other as opponents, fighting one another for limited funds, power, or protections. 

But these categories are not as binary as often assumed. Official definitions of “urban” and 
“rural” are myriad and changing, with the U.S. government currently employing more than two 
dozen different systems to classify space and place’ (Cromartie & Bucholtz, 2008). This defi- 
nitional messiness suggests the fluidity of urban and rural boundaries: depending on the system 
used, the rural proportion of the country’s population swings from 7% to 49%. Many definitions 
also demarcate gradations along the urban/rural continuum—categories such as “micropolitan” 
or “midsize suburb” or “town, fringe’”—that further complicate this binary. In addition, spatial 
boundaries often mask the vast demographic, economic, and political differences within urban 
spaces or rural spaces. 

The opposing stereotypes assigned to urban and rural places are also ill-fitting and frequently 
inaccurate: a meatpacking plant in rural Iowa, for instance, is a deafening, churning place, 
while noise ordinances and sound-absorbing structures have quieted many cities, and, in the 
recent election, many rural and urban communities were more purple than red or blue (Marema 
& Bishop, 2016; Tieken, 2017). Also, recent data and trends call into question the assumed 
urban/rural racial binary. According to 2010 census data and classifications, nearly a quarter of 
the country’s rural population identifies as African American, Hispanic, Asian or Pacific Islander, 
or Native American (Housing Assistance Council, 2012)—a population that is forecasted to 
expand in the coming decades (Johnson, 2012). At the same time, the white populations of many 
large cities are growing (Frey, 2015). Urban and rural, then, are blurry, often-misunderstood 
spatial concepts, more murky dimensions than rigid poles. 

In addition, the interests of urban and rural communities and schools—and, in particular, the 
interests of those also marginalized by virtue of their race and class—may not be as opposed as 
they are often made to seem. Instead, the history of American schooling shows that these com- 
munities and schools are subject to many of the same injustices, suggesting an alignment, rather 
than opposition, of interests. In this paper, I use critical race theory to reread this educational his- 
tory, focusing on race, class, and geography. I begin with a summary of critical race theory and 
its understanding of the relationship between race, class, and education and a review of recent 
research on spatial inequality. Then, I recount a history of American education that concentrates 
on the experiences of poor urban and rural children of color.? An analysis of this history follows, 
exploring three patterns that emerge across this history: 


* racial segregation and inequality shape both rural schools and urban schools; 
* these educational inequities are intimately tied to their geography; 
* reform has failed to dismantle this relationship between inequity and geography. 





' | use the terms space and place throughout this article; place refers to a specific setting, while space is its more ab- 
stracted counterpart. Because educational inequities are rooted in geography and exist across particular places, I describe 
these inequities as spatialized. 

* These shared interests do not exist only across poor urban and rural communities of color. Poor white rural commu- 
nities, for example, experience many of the inequities described here, as do some middle-class black urban communities. 
Though space constraints prevent exploration of these variations in this manuscript, urban/rural interest convergences 
across the full spectrum of race and class backgrounds deserve further consideration. 
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This historical analysis of the production of educational inequity yields a clearer understand- 
ing of the nature of today’s inequities. It shows that educational opportunity is based not only 
on race and class but is also tied to space, though not along some assumed rural/urban binary. 
Educational inequity is embedded in and maintained through geography, and this spatialization 
similarly disadvantages rural and urban schools serving poor children of color. These schools are 
not adversaries; they are, instead, allies in a shared struggle for educational justice. 


CRITICAL RACE THEORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Critical race theory emerged in the 1970s as an effort to understand and explain the limitations 
of the judicial system in furthering racial equity (Bell, 1980; Howard & Navarro, 2016; Ladson- 
Billings, 2006; Tate, 1997). Both as a scholarly agenda and an activist movement, it underscored 
the tension between property rights and civil rights in U.S. law and policies, arguing that property 
rights, rather than civil rights, have structured American society since its inception. Critical race 
theorists contend that ahistoricism masks the causes and manifestations of racial inequity and be- 
lieve that counter-stories giving voice to silenced experiences can challenge dominant narratives 
and practices that benefit the privileged and powerful. 

Critical race theory is directly applicable to the American educational system and, specif- 
ically, to the reproduction of educational inequity through geography (Ladson-Billings, 1998; 
Ladson-Billings & Tate, 1995). This system relies on property rights: schools are funded by local 
property taxes and populated by local children. Through these kinds of policies, those with high- 
value property—the wealthy—have the “right” to a high-quality education, while those with less 
valuable property—the poor—do not. Also, importantly, the relationship between property and 
educational opportunity is racialized, as American systems of oppression and power have ensured 
that people of color remain property-poor and, therefore, educationally underserved. According 
to critical race theory, then, one’s race influences the value of one’s property, and the value of 
one’s property determines the quality of one’s education. 

Though critical race theory does not explicitly speak to the role of geography in this re- 
lationship between race, property or class, and educational opportunity, space and place are 
implicated. Physical properties—houses and other real estate—are located within particular 
places, and perceptions of that place, accurate and inaccurate, influence a property’s value. A 
home’s worth, for example, is greater if it is found in a tony neighborhood of expensive homes, 
areas such as Greenwich, Connecticut, or the hills of San Francisco, and far less if placed in 
a poorer, less-celebrated setting—downtown Detroit or the Mississippi Delta. In this equation, 
the spatial descriptors “urban” and “rural” typically subtract value, particularly when tied to 
assumptions about the race, class, and moral character of residents. The supposed logic of these 
deductions is supported by widely held stereotypes—urban decay and violence, rural backward- 
ness and lawlessness. This diminished value then has an impact on education—a weaker tax base 
means fewer school resources and, therefore, often a lower quality education. Even the labels 
of “urban school” and “rural school” have come to carry raced and classed assumptions about 
school failure (Tieken, 2014; Watson, 2011), assumptions that alone can drop property values 
and reduce educational resources and, thus, threaten school quality. 

In various and complicated ways—some quite real, others only half-true, and a few mostly 
imagined—geography is tied to the relationship of class, race, and education outlined by critical 
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race theory. But, though space has long been identified as a source of educational inequity (Bid- 
dle & Berliner, 2002; Cashin, 2014; powell, 2010), until quite recently, the geographic mech- 
anisms and manifestations of educational inequity—and, more broadly, social inequity—have 
been largely overlooked (Brayboy, Castagno, & Maughan, 2007; Gulson & Symes, 2007; Lobao, 
Hooks, & Tickamyer, 2007; Lobao & Saenz, 2002; Tickamyer, 2000). This disregard might be 
a disciplinary artifact (Lobao et al., 2007; Lobao & Saenz, 2002), as sociologists have typically 
focused on history instead of geography and the particularities of place, or it might simply be an 
academic manifestation of racial silencing. 

Yet a number of disciplinary shifts—including new consideration of the geographic context in 
which structures are embedded—have led to a recent focus on spatial inequity, that is, understand- 
ing how and why space causes, shapes, and reflects inequity (Cashin, 2014; Lobao et al., 2007). 
This research calls attention to the role of space and place in shaping inequity and offers a new 
dimension to intersectional analyses of inequity. It also provides a critical opportunity to think 
across space, to conceive of space more fluidly and flexibly than traditional conceptualizations— 
and, importantly, to identify interests that span geographic boundaries. 

This analysis brings the lens of spatial inequality to education. I argue that the patterns of 
inequity that structure both rural and urban schooling—school segregation, racially unequal edu- 
cational resources and goals, and ineffective reforms—are deeply rooted in their geography and 
are also interconnected. Urban and rural schools are bound, then, by a shared interest in a more 
just and equitable educational system. 


REREADING THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Here I outline a history that spans races and regions; as such, it is necessarily broad and focused 
on large trends and dynamics over nuances and variations. Beginning with the rural origins of 
the American public schooling system and its inequities,’ this history then turns to the growth of 
cities and their schools and the concurrent reform of rural education. It continues with an exami- 
nation of the racially segregated and unequal systems of education that emerged in both rural and 
urban locales in the late 1800s and early 1900s, and it recounts the effects—and limitations—of 
the 1954 Brown decision. The narrative concludes with a look at rural and urban schools and 
educational opportunity today and in the coming decades. Centered on the marginalized experi- 
ences of poor urban and rural* children of color, this history shows how those with political 


> Throughout this analysis, I use the words equity and inequity to reference broader principles of fairness and justice; 
in an equitable society, one’s opportunities and possibilities are unconstrained by virtue of race, class, or place of residence 
(Brayboy et al., 2007; Garces, 2014). I choose equality, inequality, and unequal to describe sameness or difference when 
making a comparison, often in comparing the schooling of white children to the experiences of students of color. 

4 As noted above, the concepts of rural and urban are imprecise, variable, and less binary than commonly understood. 
Here, I use these words as the authors I cite have used them. 

> Race words are politically loaded and culturally meaningful. Throughout this paper, I generally use Census-defined 
categories, though I try to be more specific when possible. I have chosen to use the term Latino (instead of Hispanic) and 
American Indian or indigenous (instead of Native). | also mostly use the term white; however, meanings of whiteness have 
changed over the time period covered, and, specifically, what is now considered one “white race” (generally defined by 
skin tone) was once understood as multiple “white races,’ with a superior Anglo-Saxon, Protestant race (Painter, 2010). 
In general, unless otherwise specified, I use white or white elite to refer to the members of the white community who 
occupied the top of the racial hierarchy during that specific historical moment. 
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and economic power—a mostly white, wealthy elite—have exploited geography to maintain their 
educational advantage and, therefore, their power. 


Educational Inequity’s Rural Roots 


Today’s public schools have their roots in the common schools of the early 1800s (Vinovskis, 
1995). The United States was still predominantly agrarian, and so these schools were rural schools 
with inequities that reflected larger systems of economic and political racial exploitation, includ- 
ing white settlers’ westward push and federal Indian policy, the slave trade and southern textile 
industry, and the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and white demand for labor (Anderson, 1988; 
Spring, 2001). These policies and practices—and the racial hierarchy that was used to justify 
them—kept American Indians on reservations, black men and women on southern plantations, 
and Mexican American laborers on ranches near the country’s new southwestern border. White 
officials and landowners capitalized on this segregation and wrote state and local policies to en- 
sure that Mexican American, indigenous, and slave children had their own rural schools—or none 
at all. 

The children and grandchildren of Protestant European settlers attended rural common schools 
that focused on the knowledge, skills, and morals demanded by the newly formed republic (Oakes, 
1985; Vinovskis, 1995). These schools generally taught a curriculum of reading, writing, math, 
and geography, usually supplemented with Biblical verse and readers that also promoted virtue 
and patriotism. Some wealthier families sent their children to private academies, especially in the 
South where a public education system was slower to emerge (Anderson, 1988; Graham, 2005), 
and then to college. The quality of rural white schooling varied—some rural schools were lucky to 
have a woodstove and outhouse—but, mostly, these children received an education that matched 
the teaching of their home and church and prepared them to participate in the economic, social, 
and civic systems of the nation (Tyack, 1974). 

But the other rural schools—schools for the children of spaces newly settled, occupied, 
or conquered—bore little resemblance to those of white children (Spring, 2001). Schools for 
Mexican children, who became American citizens with the end of the Mexican—American 
War, focused on reading and writing skills and civic and moral virtue. They also worked to 
eradicate students’ home language, religion, culture, and identity; essentially, they sought to 
“Americanize” their students. Often housed in crumbling facilities, these schools typically 
operated on shortened schedules, adhered to English-only policies, and used texts abandoned by 
Anglo schools (San Miguel & Valencia, 1998). Indian schools, a system of day and boarding 
facilities established by the federal government, were also vastly different from those serving 
rural white students; these schools were for “civilizing” indigenous children (Adams, 1995). This 
“civilization” was accomplished by cutting students’ hair and changing their names, teaching 
English and promoting Protestant values, preparing them for lives of manual labor and, often, 
forcibly removing them from their homes and communities. For the children of slaves, there was 
no school; most southern states prohibited it (Anderson, 1988). 

Schooling, of course, should be distinguished from education, and education—the passing 
down of knowledge and skills over generations—happened in all sorts of ways within commu- 
nities beyond the schoolhouse door: through rituals and traditions, in homes and slave quarters, 
by song and stories (Adams, 1995; Perry, 2003). But rural schooling, as provided by the U.S. 
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government, mirrored the country’s broader racial divisions and served to reinforce its racial 
hierarchy—that is, to ensure white economic and political control and to keep other races at the 
lowest rungs of the American social ladder. 


A “Rural School Problem” Surfaces 


The late 1800s marked an enormous demographic, economic, and political transformation in the 
United States, as the nation’s gravitational center shifted from its rural farmland to its burgeon- 
ing cities (Graham, 2005; Tyack, 1974). Recognizing the enormous potential of a manufacturing 
economy for a country emerging from civil war, economic and political leaders wrote monetary 
and trade policies favorable to industry, and factories and mills materialized in cities across the 
United States, creating a new demand for urban labor. These same policies hurt farmers with 
debts to pay and goods to buy (Theobald, 1997), sending agriculture, particularly New England 
and Midwestern family farms, into a long decline. Many families left their rural villages for the 
city, and soon reformers were worrying over the “rural life problem” (Cubberley, 1914). Cities 
quickly grew bloated with people looking for factory work, some from the countryside and others 
from abroad. 

The first large wave of immigrants to arrive in the mid-1800s was made up of Irish fleeing 
famine and poverty; others soon came from Germany, Poland, Italy, and other eastern and southern 
European countries (Graham, 2005; Tyack, 1974). They filled eastern and midwestern cities such 
as Chicago, Boston, and New York and found work in iron mills and shoe factories and cotton 
mills. Most were Catholic, and they quickly encountered a virulent nativism; the American-born, 
Protestant establishment viewed them as dirty, savage, and ignorant—as members of an inferior 
white race and, therefore, a threat to their democracy and the country’s social order (Painter, 
2010). Industrialists and politicians looked to urban schools to make their children dutiful factory 
workers, virtuous adults, and English-speaking citizens, and these schools adopted a curriculum 
focused on English literacy, patriotism, and skills needed for basic factory labor. To introduce 
some Protestant order into this urban chaos, school bureaucrats turned to the principles of the 
nation’s growing manufacturing economy: standardization and efficiency (Tyack, 1974). Students 
were sorted by age and tracked by “probable destiny”—an assessment often dependent on little 
more than a student’s race and class (Graham, 2005, p. 37; Oakes, 1985). 

Immigrants were also arriving in the country’s rural areas. With the decline of family farms 
throughout the Northeast and Midwest, many eastern and southern European immigrants found 
work as tenant farmers, compounding concerns about the social and moral health of rural 
communities—what the Protestant elite saw as the country’s heart and soul, if no longer its pulse 
(Theobald, 1997; Tyack, 1974). Here, too, reformers turned toward schools and the “rural school 
problem” (Cubberley, 1914): they moved to wrest control from rural communities, consolidate 
facilities, and manage classroom practice. Thousands of rural schools were closed during the 
early 1900s (Howley, Johnson, & Petrie, 2011), their communities losing key political and social 
institutions (Tieken, 2014), and thus began a long quest to regulate and standardize—or simply 
shut—“problem” schools located in “problem” places. 

In the rural west of the late 1800s—the newest reaches of America—farming was thriving, and 
white farmers were hiring cheap labor from Mexico (Spring, 2001). These Mexican children, like 
those that remained after the war’s end, also received an education in “Americanization.” Others 
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received no schooling at all, since many white farmers opposed their education; as one claimed, 
“Educating the Mexicans is educating them away from the job, away from the dirt” (as quoted 
in Montejano, 1987, p. 193). Chinese immigrants also arrived in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, first drawn by the gold rush and then hired—at wages several times lower than those 
paid to white laborers—to lay track for the railroads. Others joined Mexican immigrants in the 
agricultural industry, and, after Japan legalized travel outside the country, a number of Japanese 
immigrants relocated to the United States. White leaders typically kept the children of these Asian 
immigrants from attending white schools, and some states prevented their education entirely. 


Separate, and Never Equal 


But perhaps the biggest change to rural schooling in the late 1800s came in the South with eman- 
cipation and the end of the Civil War (Anderson, 1988; Perry, 2003; Siddle Walker, 1996). Despite 
white planters’ opposition to universal education, the Freedman’s Bureau supported an organized 
system of schools to educate black children, often backed with donations from northern phi- 
lanthropists. Sharecroppers also successfully pressured some white planters to provide plantation 
schools. The most notable source of black schooling, though, may have been community schools. 
These schools were community controlled and community-run and, oftentimes, community- 
funded, through a system that amounted to double-taxation, as local white governments diverted 
tax money for white education. Despite these schools’ limited funding and physical resources, 
they preached self-determination and taught a curriculum focused on literacy. Education was the 
path to liberation, and black schooling soon became a defining feature of the rural South. 

But the South was also rapidly industrializing, and a new kind of white power was emerging 
to counter that of rural planters: white industrialists interested in the rising fortunes of the new 
urban South (Anderson, 1988). The success of this new economy, these industrialists believed, 
was dependent upon black farm labor: “Our great problem,” explained one, “is to attach the Negro 
to the soil and prevent his exodus from the country to the city” (Ogden, as quoted in Anderson, 
1988, p. 89). So, rather than opposing black education, as white planters did, these white industri- 
alists took a different tack: they advocated for a system of black education that would both instill 
in black children an understanding of their “proper” place in the racial hierarchy and offer the 
industrializing South a solid base of farm labor. Known as the Hampton model for the institute 
that popularized it, this form of education grew from practices used in Indian boarding schools 
and paralleled the schooling provided to rural Mexican American students.° The Hampton model 
focused on the most basic of academic curricula, instilled virtues of obedience and docility, in- 
volved a routine of unskilled manual labor, and, ultimately, attempted to yoke the child “to the 
soil.” With strong support from urban philanthropists, particularly those invested in the growth of 
the South’s emerging textile industry, this model was adopted in rural schools that trained black 
teachers, spreading widely as these teachers entered their own elementary and high school class- 
rooms. Thus, many rural black schools were repurposed. They no longer provided an education 
that promoted racial emancipation; instead, they secured an American laboring class. 


6 These practices can also be considered a forerunner of high schools’ vocational curricular track, often dispropor- 
tionately occupied by Latino and black students (Oakes, 1985). 
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Urban Migration and the Expansion of White Spaces 


The first half of the 20th century saw a second rural exodus, one that also dramatically shaped 
the nation’s residential demographics and, therefore, its schools. From 1910 to 1970, six and 
a half million black Americans fled the violence, disenfranchisement, and poverty of the rural 
Jim Crow South for greater economic and political opportunity in the urban North (Aiken, 1985; 
Lemann, 1991; Wilkerson, 2010). Innovations in agriculture also played a role: with the advent 
of the cotton picker, the cotton industry was no longer dependent upon black labor, and the 
sharecropping system quickly came to an end. Black families left for Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, and Washington, shifting the geographic center of the country’s black population from rural 
to urban. By the time the Great Migration ended in 1970, “black America was only half Southern, 
and less than a quarter rural; ‘urban’ had become a euphemism for ‘black’ (Lemann, 1991, p. 6). 

With this migration, though, came continued segregation, as harassment, zoning restrictions, 
and racial covenants cut these urban spaces into a patchwork of black and white neighborhoods 
(Massey & Denton, 1993). The Federal Housing Administration used redlining to prevent invest- 
ment in black neighborhoods or the white spaces abutting them, and, faced with growing black 
populations and a failing housing stock, urban officials built cheap, high-rise housing in the poor- 
est areas. Unemployment and isolation fed poverty, despair and vacancy fed crime, and all fed the 
fear of many white residents. Metropolitan racial isolation, in neighborhoods and their schools, 
grew. 

Another factor shaped the flight of rural black families to large northern and midwestern cities: 
these urban destinations were one of the few places where they could move. After World War II, 
large residential developments sprouted up outside of cities across the country (Jackson, 1987), 
and they offered the promise of cheap home ownership to white families—a designation that, by 
the mid-20th century, relied more on skin tone than immigrant status or religion (Painter, 2010). 
Racial restrictions, lenders’ discriminatory risk assessments, and realtors’ biases ensured that 
black families were kept out of the suburbs; by 1960, for example, the suburb of Levittown had 
82,000 residents, not one of them black (Jackson, 1987). Smaller towns also successfully kept 
out non-white families. Throughout the late 1800s and early 1900s, thousands of towns adopted 
their own racial covenants, often enforced by the Ku Klux Klan, that kept black, Latino, and 
other racial minorities from living within town borders (Loewen, 2006). The demographics of 
these “sundown towns’”—where no black men or women should be seen after dark—would be 
sustained for generations through lingering racial exclusions, banking and realty practices, and the 
passing of land and wealth from white parents to white children. Suburbs and small towns became 
“white spaces,” and communities of color grew increasingly isolated in city centers and rural 
fringe (Aiken, 1985). And, through the careful drawing of district boundaries, district officials 
ensured that schools inherited these demographics (Frankenberg, 2009). 

As thousands of black families were pulled and pushed to the urban North and Midwest, 
Latino, Asian, and indigenous residents encountered geographic exclusions farther west. White 
farmers and industrialists continued to exploit Mexican labor, and Mexican Americans, facing 
sundown policies (Loewen, 2006), remained in segregated rural and urban communities (San 
Miguel & Valencia, 1998). Rising nativist and anti-immigrant attitudes also furthered school seg- 
regation, and these separate facilities stayed unequal, with substandard curricular materials, un- 
prepared teachers, and limited funding. Indigenous children continued to be taken from their 
families and communities throughout the early 1900s, sent to faraway schools and subjected to 
the “civilizing” attempts of the federal government (Lomawaima & McCarty, 2006). In addition, 
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the bombing of Pearl Harbor led to a new type of segregation: internment camps across rural Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Colorado, Arkansas, Utah, and Wyoming for Japanese Americans (James, 1987; 
Reeves, 2015). The federal government took over the administration of prisoner-created schools, 
establishing a curriculum focused on the principles of democracy and American exceptionalism. 


The Brown Decision—Hope for Educational Equity? 


With the urban migration of black America came the civil rights movement (Wilkerson, 2010), 
and activists made school segregation—mandated across the South and much of the Southwest 
and practiced throughout the country—an early target (Clotfelter, 2004a). By the mid-1900s, 
the educational system was a constellation of facilities reflecting the particular history and de- 
mographic makeup of a city or countryside, from Boston’s Irish and black communities to the 
separate white and Latino populations of rural Texas to San Francisco’s East Asian, black, and 
white enclaves (Formisano, 1991; Kirp, 1976). These schools were not only separate, but also 
unequal in resources and funding, and areas with the highest concentrations of black residents 
had the fewest resources (Bond, 1934). 

The 1954 Brown decision was heralded as a major civil rights victory; it promised an end to 
“separate” and the possibility of “equal.” Some districts responded (Clotfelter, 2004a). Large 
urban areas on the northern edge of the old Confederacy were among the first to desegregate; 
Washington, DC, for example, eliminated all-black schools within two years of the Court’s 
decision. But Brown quickly lost much of its promise. The Court’s 1955 directive to desegregate 
“with all deliberate speed” left local districts with considerable discretion, and many white 
southern leaders fought desegregation with every tool they could find, including, in Arkansas, the 
state’s National Guard (Stockley, 2009). Other schools resisted with more subtle, though perhaps 
longer lasting, political mechanisms. Lax transfer policies and sympathetic school leaders 
ensured that many white children could easily leave desegregating schools, and politicians also 
exploited patterns of residential segregation, gerrymandering district boundaries or selectively 
building schools in segregated neighborhoods. Many northern and western districts argued that 
their segregation was of the de facto variety, structured through “natural” residential patterns 
and school district lines—rather than the South’s mandated, de jure segregation—and, therefore, 
Brown was irrelevant to their schools. These districts were dragged into desegregation through 
continued litigation and political pressure, often in the face of violence (Formisano, 1991). 

As the demographics of urban schools began to slowly change, white families found 
themselves with a geographic escape: the suburbs (Clotfelter, 2004a). Though geographically 
proximate, these suburbs were just beyond the district boundaries of their neighboring cities, and 
they offered a whiter educational alternative. Throughout the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, white 
enrollment in many large urban districts dropped precipitously, while suburban enrollments 
expanded. This white flight from city to suburb effectively fostered the racial homogeneity of 
both the suburban schools these residents flocked to and the urban ones they left behind. 

For rural white families it was private schools that provided refuge (Clotfelter, 2004a, 2004b; 
Nevin & Bills, 1976). After Brown, new private schools opened across the country, and en- 
rollments ballooned. Rural “segregationist academies” typically sprang up after a federal court 
order mandated desegregation, particularly in counties with large numbers of black school-age 
children (Clotfelter, 2004b). Some, like those sponsored by Mississippi’s Citizens Council, 
were explicitly founded to offer white children a segregated and exclusionary education, while 
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others made token efforts to enroll black children, though few applied (Andrews, 2002). By the 
mid-1970s, it was estimated that three to four thousand segregationist academies existed across 
the South, giving white students a remarkably accessible private education (Nevin & Bills, 1976). 

Despite these dynamics, America’s rural and urban schools were, on the whole, slowly 
desegregating, helped by political and legal action across the country (Clotfelter, 2004a). The 
NAACP brought lawsuits in northern and western districts and forced compliance in recalcitrant 
southern ones; the Court struck down “voluntary” desegregation plans and upheld the use of 
busing; Congress outlawed discrimination in schools and provided desegregated schools with 
more federal funding. Black communities bore the largest burden of desegregation: their schools 
were closed, their teachers were let go, their children were bused (Cecelski, 1994; Siddle Walker, 
1996). But Brown was, unevenly and imperfectly, having an impact. Throughout the 1970s and 
1980s, city schools nationwide experienced dramatic increases in levels of interracial contact, 
especially in and around the South (Clotfelter, 2004a; Orfield & Frankenberg, 2014). In the 
West, desegregation plans in Denver and Las Vegas substantially reduced Latino segregation 
(Clotfelter, 2004a). Rural southern school districts, once the “epicenter of resistance to deseg- 
regation” (Orfield & Frankenberg, 2008, p. 9), saw the most dramatic demographic transition, 
with some districts achieving nearly complete racial parity (Clotfelter, 2004a). 


Urban and Rural Schools Today: Resegregated and Still Unequal 


But today, the twin goals of Brown—desegregation and equality—remain largely unrealized, in 
both urban and rural spaces. School desegregation reached its peak in the 1980s; in the decades 
since, schools across all geographies have been slowly sliding into resegregation (Frankenberg, 
2009; Orfield & Frankenberg, 2014; Siegel-Hawley, 2014). The reappearance of hardened racial 
boundaries isn’t surprising. In 1974, the Supreme Court’s Milliken v. Bradley decision prevented 
Detroit from drawing upon its neighboring suburban districts to achieve desegregation, effectively 
thwarting metropolitan-wide desegregation plans. This decision also gave districts another tool for 
avoiding desegregation: by fragmenting large districts into smaller units, officials could rewrite 
district boundaries, allowing entire urban areas to maintain racially separate systems. More re- 
cently, court decisions have frustrated voluntary desegregation efforts, and the reversal of deseg- 
regation court orders has released dozens of districts from pursuing desegregation or preventing 
resegregation. Many southern states continue to maintain a robust system of private academies 
(Clotfelter, 2004a, 2004b; Russell & Tieken, 2011), and new forms of privatization, such as char- 
ter schools, have emerged that further segregation (Bifulco & Ladd, 2007; Frankenberg, Siegel- 
Hawley, & Wang, 2011; Sohoni & Saporito, 2009). Therefore, though immigration has made the 
country more diverse than ever before, its schools, rural and urban, are growing more separate.’ 
Urban schools reflect this segregation most starkly. In city schools, Latino and black students 
have remarkably little contact with white students (Reardon, Yun, & Eitle, 2000). In the 2005— 
2006 school year, about two thirds of black and Latino students and one third of Asian students 
in major cities attended schools in which 10% or less of the student body was white (Orfield 
& Frankenberg, 2008). In some cities, schools are even more segregated. During 2009-10, for 


7 This segregation may not only be due to white escapism: students of color might also seek out educational spaces 
in which they constitute a majority, and some civil rights advocates note the benefits of such spaces (see, e.g., Rofes & 
Stulberg, 2004). 
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example, in Detroit and Chicago about half of black students attended “apartheid” schools, 
schools in which 99% to 100% are students of color, and a third of Latino students in Los 
Angeles were enrolled in apartheid schools (Orfield, Kucsera, & Siegel-Hawley, 2012). 

Rural schools are both whiter and less segregated than urban schools. Despite the similar res- 
idential segregation levels of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan spaces (Lichter, Parisi, Grice, & 
Taquino, 2007; Murdock, Hwang, & Hoque, 1994), the small size of many rural locales means 
their school districts often encompass multiple communities, sometimes creating racially diverse 
districts (Orfield & Lee, 2007). But still, many thousands of rural students of color are enrolled 
in schools strikingly similar to urban ones. In the 2005-2006 school year, 14.4% of rural black 
students and 16% of small-town black students attended schools in which 90%-100% of stu- 
dents were students of color, and 14.7% of rural Latino students and 18.1% of small-town Latino 
students attended similarly segregated schools (Orfield & Frankenberg, 2008).° 

These rural and urban segregated schools are fundamentally, glaringly unequal to those for 
whiter, wealthier children. Schools with large concentrations of black and Latino students, both 
rural and urban, typically have higher poverty levels than mostly white schools (Orfield et al., 
2012). High-poverty rural and urban schools face greater teacher turnover, lower teacher salaries, 
less-qualified and -experienced teachers, less rigorous coursework, and lower quality facilities 
and curricular materials (Orfield & Frankenberg, 2014; Orfield et al., 2012). These unequal ed- 
ucations have profound effects on students, including higher dropout rates and lower college 
completion rates (Camburn, 1990; Orfield, 2004), effectively sorting them into an economic and 
social underclass. 

Although schools have struggled to desegregate—and, recently, have begun to resegregate— 
the call for reform has grown louder. Urban schools have been the focus of these reforms (Kantor 
& Brenzel, 1992; Kozol, 1991; Tyack, 1974), though rural schools have just as acutely felt many 
of their effects (Eppley, 2009; Jimerson, 2005b; Tieken, 2014). A number of these reforms have 
promoted choice and competition, but these efforts, such as charter schools and vouchers for 
private education, have had little effect on student achievement trends and, in some cases, have 
widened racial achievement gaps (Bifulco & Ladd, 2007; Cullen, Jacob, & Levitt, 2006). With the 
rise of the standards and accountability movement has come the pressure of state tests and threat 
of sanctions—especially for schools serving the poorest communities (Darling-Hammond, 2007). 
This pressure has led many of these schools to narrow their curricula, eliminate untested subjects 
such as music and recess, and rely on drill-and-kill teaching methods (Diamond & Spillane, 2004; 
Kozol, 2005). Key provisions of the movement’s hallmark No Child Left Behind Act, such as the 
publication of test scores and the requirement of “highly qualified” teachers in every subject, have 
made it harder for schools to attract and retain quality teachers (Darling-Hammond, 2007). In ad- 
dition, the opportunities afforded to students of “failing” schools, such as the ability to transfer to 
another school, have little meaning for inner-city or rural children with few “non-failing” schools 
nearby (Darling-Hammond, 2007). Furthermore, the impact of school closures, once a largely 
rural phenomenon, is now felt in both rural and urban locales, particularly those serving poor stu- 
dents of color (Jimerson, 2005a; Journey for Justice Alliance, 2014). The reasons a school closes 
vary; sometimes the justification is efficiency, as both sprawling city systems and tiny, one-school 
jurisdictions face dwindling enrollments and budget crises (Jack & Sludden, 2013; Tieken, 2014), 
and sometimes it is accountability, even though closures often bring negative effects for student 


8 Because the segregation of American Indians is, today, at least partly due to greater tribal self-determination 
(Lomawaima & McCarty, 2006), I have excluded them from this discussion. 
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achievement (Engberg, Gill, Zamarro, & Zimmer, 2012; Kirshner & Pozzoboni, 2011). Many 
communities have countered these closures with protest, arguing that they further outmigration 
and create rural ghost towns and urban wastelands (Joseph, 2015). 


The Changing Dynamics of Race, Class, and Place 


In the coming decades, globalization, technological innovation, and climate change will bring new 
manifestations of the relationship between geography and educational opportunity. The suburbs, 
once a sanctuary for white escape, are already sites of enormous demographic transition. Due to 
the 2008 economic downturn, new immigration trends, and shifts in employment and affordable 
housing, the suburbs of big cities now house the largest population of those living in poverty 
(Kneebone & Berube, 2014; Kneebone & Garr, 2010). Though poverty rates are still higher in 
urban centers and rural areas (Kneebone & Garr, 2010), the kind of racialized poverty that was 
once assumed to be an “urban” issue—and has long been overlooked in rural geographies—is 
now a suburban problem, too. 

Rural and urban spaces are undergoing their own transformations as well. Manufacturing has 
moved overseas, eliminating jobs and gutting many urban and rural communities (Kubisch et al., 
2008). Agrarian communities are seeing new residents, both wealthy urban commuters seeking 
“rural ambience” and poor urbanites priced out of cities (Salamon, 2003), while city centers are 
gentrifying, increasingly occupied by affluent twenty- and thirty-something residents and retirees 
(Ehrenhalt, 2013). Rural America is also rapidly becoming more diverse, particularly as Latino 
immigrants find work at meatpacking plants or corporate farms and rural white residents age or 
move out (Hamann, Wortham, & Murillo, 2002; Johnson, 2012, 2013). Cities are seeing vast 
demographic changes as well, with immigrants arriving in smaller urban areas unaccustomed to 
immigration (Singer, 2011) and white populations expanding in many larger cities (Frey, 2015). 

These dynamics will continue to change public schools, too. White students are no longer 
the nation’s “majority,” and their relative enrollment is projected to continue to shrink (Strauss, 
2014). This shift will likely spark new inequities, as schools that were once made up of native- 
born, white children struggle to meet new language needs and confront old racisms (Hamann 
et al., 2002). With courts further limiting desegregation policies and legislative efforts grinding 
to a halt, school segregation may intensify—and, because spending gaps between wealthy and 
poor districts remain (Ushomirsky & Williams, 2015), school inequality may intensify, too. 


RACED, CLASSED, AND SPATIALIZED: IDENTIFYING SHARED 
INTERESTS ACROSS A HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL INEQUITY 


American schooling has changed: a child may ride a bus many miles to a school filled with thou- 
sands of students, may walk through a metal detector to a classroom lined with computers, may 
hear Arabic in the halls and take a test on an iPad and eat a cafeteria hot dog subsidized by the 
federal government. But despite these new images and experiences, the fundamental architecture 
of American education remains remarkably, persistently, tragically the same. The schools that 
children of color attend are still separated from and unequal to those for white children, despite 
two centuries of reform. This system of educational advantage and disadvantage is closely tied 
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to race and class and also structured through space—though not in the ways that common under- 
standings suggest, as simply an urban disadvantage or a rural issue. Applying a critical race lens, 
I describe the inequities shared by urban and rural spaces, show how they are embedded in and 
maintained through geography, and examine why reform has failed to dismantle them. 


Tracing a Common History 


From its origin, the American school system was segregated. It housed two kinds of schools: 
rural schools for white Protestant children and rural schools for the children of conquered lands 
and exploited people. As the nation grew more urban and cities swelled with people seeking 
opportunity—first rural white Protestant families and new Catholic immigrants, and then rural 
black families and new Latino and Asian immigrants—the country’s schools remained mostly 
segregated. Today, more than 60 years after the Supreme Court called for an end to segregation, 
schools are still separate. Schools that serve mostly, or only, black, Latino, Asian, or indigenous 
students are found in rural and urban locales across the United States, and these separations reflect 
residential patterns, both current and historic: white flight and suburbanization, black migration 
and sundown policies, urban gentrification and exclusionary zoning. The crooked boundaries of 
school districts etch these residential patterns into schools, and the lure of private schools and 
charter schools exaggerate them. 

These separate schools are—and always were—unequal. Rural schools for black children and 
the children of immigrants operated on shortened schedules, occupied run-down buildings, used 
discarded textbooks, and received little funding, and the urban schools these children attended 
were just as inadequate. These schools were also fueled by unequal purposes. Indian boarding 
schools, schools for the children of farm workers, Hampton-model schools, and the schools of 
Japanese internment camps all served to create and maintain a “civilized,” “American” laboring 
class. And sometimes it was simply through rural and urban under-education—vocational track- 
ing and low expectations, lax attendance policies and high dropout rates—that white industrial- 
ists, planters, and political leaders ensured a compliant surplus of workers for the factories and 
the fields. White education, though, had a different purpose. Variations certainly existed across 
white schools, as they did across schools serving children of color, variations tied to class and 
geography and changing understandings of race. But, generally, white schooling had the mission 
and resources to equip children for a fuller participation in American society. Though today’s 
schools may be less explicit about their inequities, in many respects they function similarly. Ru- 
ral and urban schools with large numbers of students of color typically have less-qualified, less- 
experienced teachers and less-rigorous, less-extensive curricula than whiter, wealthier schools. 
These students then leave their segregated schools with fewer opportunities for further education 
or employment—the products of an educational exile. 


Mapping the Geography of Educational Inequity 
Critical race theory argues that educational inequity is tied to race and, through the racially 


inequitable distribution of resources, class (Howard & Navarro, 2016; Tate, 1997), but this 
history indicates that it is also a consequence of geography, produced and reproduced through the 
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use of space and boundaries. School segregation is, by definition, a spatialized phenomenon, with 
different school spaces for children of different races. With de jure segregation, white southern 
political and economic leaders intentionally and explicitly created separate spaces for white chil- 
dren and children of color. Further west and north, they maintained this distance through school 
assignment policy—by using place of residence to determine a child’s school. The tapestry of 
neighborhood boundaries and town lines that patterned the country resulted in a school system 
that reflected America’s racialized geography, a de facto system of separate facilities for children 
of different races. When Brown challenged the use of geography in furthering white interests, 
space was reorganized: children redistributed and school spaces reappropriated—and, in the case 
of many black spaces, closed. Buses traversed geographic boundaries and entered new spaces. 

But civil rights victories were fleeting (Ladson-Billings & Tate, 1995), and geography provided 
ways of resisting desegregation, too. Private schools offered many thousands of white children 
whiter school spaces, and suburban spaces established whiter residential alternatives, with their 
own whiter school spaces. District lines were gerrymandered, redefined as racially “cleaner” res- 
idential, and therefore school, spaces. Opponents rallied against busing with calls for “neighbor- 
hood schools,” and, in 1974, the Milliken decision turned district boundaries into fortress walls. 

School segregation, then, is enacted through space, both within geographies—cities divided 
into racially distinct neighborhoods, rural areas separated into white towns with black or indige- 
nous or Latino rings—and across them, with mass migrations from rural to urban, urban to suburb, 
one geography to another geography, all preserving racial boundaries. The isolation of rural and 
urban places, whether a product of zoning restrictions or acres of farmland, is exploited; schools 
for students of color are located in spaces difficult to reach and easy to forget. This isolation al- 
lows for specialized curricula and specialized purposes, too: for “civilizing, Americanizing” and 
producing a laboring class (Ladson-Billings & Tate, 1995) and for protecting white economic and 
political advantage. 

Geography also structures inequalities in resources. The American educational system 1s based 
on property rights: those with high-value properties have the “right” to high-value schooling ex- 
periences (Ladson-Billings & Tate, 1995). Rural and urban communities of color are typically 
places of little property wealth, a legacy of exploitation, underinvestment, and white inheritance. 
These places do not have the tax base to afford the educational opportunities often offered by 
wealthier, whiter spaces, opportunities such as rigorous coursework, strong curricula, updated 
materials, and stable, qualified teaching staffs. Their students have only the “right” to a quite 
limited education. 

Quality education, therefore, is not just an advantage of race and class; it is also an advantage 
of geography. Over two centuries ago, the United States, a new nation with a capitalist economy, 
needed a devoted citizenry and a stratified workforce with a dependable laboring class. Race was 
the justification for that stratification, and schooling was the means—and geography became a 
powerful tool in its construction. Today, it seems, little has changed. 


Understanding the Failures of Reform 


Reformers have tried to effect change—that is, to “fix” urban and rural schools. At various histor- 
ical moments, from the late 1800s’ obsession with the “rural school problem” to today’s focus on 
the “urban school crisis,” these schools’ reform has been a matter of intense scrutiny and activity, 
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with their very “urbanness” or “ruralness” cited as motivation. Some of these reforms have sought 
to remedy educational inequities, but most have addressed the symptoms of inequity rather than 
its cause—that is, decoupling geography and educational opportunity. Failing to break this link, 
these reforms have often exacerbated its manifestations. 

Many early and current reforms, such as consolidation and tracking, focused on efficiency. Yet 
poor urban and rural schools, by virtue of their communities’ low property wealth, were already 
making due with the scarcest of resources, and so efficiency often meant underfunding, reseg- 
regation, or closure. More recently, this demand for efficiency has been coupled with calls for 
accountability, an accountability delivered through sanctions that have hit “doubly segregated” 
schools the hardest. These rural and urban schools have suffered school closure, reconstitution, 
and restructuring—reforms that mostly end up repackaging the same substandard resources for 
the same segregated students (Lipman, 1998; Mathis, 2009). Even market-based reforms that 
have sought to decouple place of residence and school quality, such as vouchers, charter schools, 
and school choice policies, have, instead, often reinforced this relationship, as choice can inten- 
sify segregation and the white monopolization of educational resources (Clotfelter, 2004a; Fiel, 
2015). Choice, it seems, is nota real possibility for students isolated by long distances, inadequate 
transportation, or lack of information. 

Even Brown, our most direct attempt to erase the racialized boundaries of our schools, failed to 
end educational inequity. Certainly, it had its successes: some children attend schools much more 
integrated than those of the Jim Crow era (Clotfelter, 2004a; Orfield & Frankenberg, 2008, 2014). 
But these integrated spaces are few and unequally distributed, as some white leaders and parents 
have used every tool they can—court cases and gerrymandered boundaries, school choice and 
suburban flight—to fight desegregation. Brown has also had its costs, a racial sacrifice (Bell, 2004) 
paid in the loss of black teachers, black leaders, and black schools (Cecelski, 1994; Siddle Walker, 
1996)—a sacrifice that also resonates through today’s school closures (Jimerson, 200Sa; Tieken, 
2014). Now, efforts to circumnavigate racial boundaries have mostly ended. Perhaps Brown posed 
too great a threat to the racial order, pushing white families and leaders to extraordinary lengths 
to protect their schooling advantages, or maybe it failed to go far enough. But, either way, our 
schools today are just as segregated as they were in the 1970s—and still far from equal. 

For poor rural and urban schools, then, reform has failed to bring about educational equity 
and, oftentimes, only furthered inequities: eroding power and self-determination and further 
marginalizing already marginal children and places. Ironically, many of these reforms were well- 
intentioned efforts to compensate for the inequities of geography. But because they did not end 
the policies and practices that segregate children into dramatically unequal schools, educational 
opportunity remains a luxury of one’s home address. 


CONCLUSION 


Of course, rural schools and urban schools are not the same, even when they have the same racial 
demographics; each has circumstances and challenges particular to its unique space. But they 
may not be as different as they are often made to seem. For centuries, a white elite has used these 
schools to create an American laboring class and protect their own favored economic and political 
position. These schools are made to be geographically marginal, made to be separate and unequal. 
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But when the needs and wants of these rural and urban schools are set up in opposition to 
one another, in scrambling for scarce Title I funds or deflecting the attention of reformers, their 
commonalities are hidden. The rural/urban boundary, then, becomes a mechanism for obscuring 
the spatialization of educational inequity—a tool for further marginalization. 

These schools have common interests: rewriting funding formulas, retaining talented teach- 
ers, resisting school closure, renewing the promise of Brown. Essentially, they share an interest 
in de-spatializing educational opportunity. Acting on these shared interests, though, requires or- 
ganizing. It requires recognizing a common history of educational inequity, understanding the 
mechanisms that structure these inequities, and acknowledging the failure of reform to dismantle 
them. It requires directly challenging policies and practices that tie educational opportunity to 
place of residence. It requires taking on, across geography, the struggle for educational justice. 
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U.S. educational policymakers and equity advocates often frame the negative ramifications of racial 
inequality in schools in terms of worries about the nation’s future global economic competitive- 
ness. This article draws on frame theory (Snow & Benford, 1988) and education organizing theory 
(Warren & Mapp, 2011) to argue that educational policymakers and advocates must expand this na- 
tional competitiveness frame to advance racial and educational justice. By outlining the emergence 
and reification of the national competitiveness frame in contemporary U.S. education policy, this ar- 
ticle demonstrates how the national competitiveness frame can successfully build domestic alliances 
and create urgency for education reform. However, it can also risk co-opting racial justice goals. Fur- 
ther, this U.S.-centric frame ignores the global experience of racialization and educational injustice 
shared by marginalized groups around the world. The article closes by suggesting that educational 
equity advocates build on these transnational connections and use a collaborative frame to build col- 
lective power among historically marginalized groups worldwide to advance racial and educational 
justice in both the United States and abroad. 


It’s absolutely true that we have large and deeply troubling achievement gaps in America, and these 
achievement gaps are painfully evident on the PISA assessment.... In a knowledge-based, globally 
competitive economy, the importance of education has increased enormously. Education is the new 
currency, and this currency is recognized internationally. (Arne Duncan, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, 2013) 

Many American students—urban and suburban, rich and poor, black and white—suffer because of 
inadequate schooling, but the problems in American education are hurting minority and economically 
disadvantaged students the most. As a result, U.S. students have not been adequately competing with 
students in other developed countries. (Council on Foreign Relations, 2012) 


U.S. American! policymakers often frame the negative ramifications of racial inequality in 
schools in terms of worries about future U.S. economic competitiveness and innovation, the 
risks to our tradition of civic engagement, and the harm to the health of our democracy (Klein, 
2012). Indeed, Arne Duncan, former U.S. Secretary of Education under President Obama, argues 


Correspondence should be sent to Amanda Taylor, American University, School of International Service, 4400 
Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20016. E-mail: ataylor@american.edu 

' This article will use the phrase “U.S. American” in order to recognize that there are multiple “American” identities, 
including Native, Central, and South American. 
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that the racial achievement gap must be addressed in order for the United States to continue to 
“out-innovate and out-educate our international competition” (U.S. Department of Education, 
2015). Increasingly, this argument has also been tied to educational equity advocates’ analysis 
for why and how we must eliminate existing racial opportunity gaps in our schools (Darling- 
Hammond, 2010a; Wagner, 2014). This article will argue that we must broaden our framing of 
the problem of racial inequality in U.S. schools beyond one that positions students and commu- 
nities abroad as our competition. Ultimately, such a decontextualized and overly narrow framing 
risks further promotion of global U.S. hegemony as it seeks racial justice domestically. 

It is, of course, vital that we recognize the key linkages between achieving racial equity in U.S. 
schools and our national civic, political, and economic health. In addition, competitive framing 
can be compelling because it can build urgency for addressing racial inequality in schools 
among audiences who would not traditionally focus on education. But the use of a competitive 
rationale to advance the cause of racial and educational justice in the United States supports a 
limiting notion of equity that is exclusive to U.S. American students. It also risks re-entrenching 
a false notion of a zero-sum global educational arms race that suggests that there is a fixed 
amount of available educational opportunity that the winners in one nation claim at the expense 
of the losers in another. Further, the foundation for this argument relies on (and reinforces) 
the same problematic “us” v. “them” binary that has supported and continues to support the 
perpetuation of U.S. educational and racial injustice—it simply resituates the “other” farther 
from home. This competitive framing produces a U.S.-centric rationale for racial justice efforts 
that fails to address the linkages between racial subjugation in the United States and in nations 
abroad. 

Rather than exclusively relying on a national competitiveness frame to build urgency around 
racial and educational equity efforts at home, U.S. American equity advocates must also high- 
light the ways in which some experiences of racial injustice in schools and society are shared 
by marginalized groups around the world. By expanding our framing of racial and educational 
Injustice to include these transnational connections, we can help to build alliances and collective 
power to advance racial and educational justice for people of color and historically marginalized 
groups in the United States and abroad. Further, by adopting a collaborative framework, we can 
highlight the ways that improving education for marginalized communities worldwide can help 
address all countries’ shared global challenges. 

This article begins by briefly describing frame theory (Snow & Benford, 1988) and educa- 
tion organizing theory (Warren & Mapp, 2011) to illuminate why issue framing is so impor- 
tant for effective advocacy for racial and educational justice initiatives. To set the context for 
why we must adopt a broader global framework, I then explain how race and racism are in- 
deed global phenomena. Next, I use frame analysis to illuminate the emergence and reifica- 
tion of national competitiveness framing in contemporary U.S. federal education policy and 
its adoption by educational equity advocates. I then argue that the use of such a framework 
risks fracturing support for racial and educational justice in the United States and perpetuates 
U.S. hegemony. I suggest that educational equity advocates adopt a collaborative framework to 
more effectively cultivate shared interests among historically marginalized groups in order to ad- 
vance global racial and educational justice. I close by showing that the foundation for this work 
in education has already been laid by contemporary transnational social movements for racial 
Justice. 
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FRAME THEORY: BUILDING POWER FOR EDUCATIONAL AND 
RACIAL JUSTICE 


This article’s premise that U.S. educational equity advocates should move beyond the exclusive 
use of a national competitiveness framing and toward a more collaborative transnational approach 
is more than a rhetorical suggestion. In fact, the ways policymakers, scholars, advocates, and 
citizens define or “frame” issues have important consequences for how ideas are understood and 
acted upon (Snow & Benford, 1988). The organization of an issue informs our conceptions of 
whether something is a problem, how important it is to address it, which solutions make the 
most sense, and whose responsibility it is to participate in solving it (Benford & Snow, 2000). 
Importantly, the particular framing of an issue also helps define the identity of a group, cultivating 
conceptions of who “we” are, who “they” are, and why and how “we” all are similar and different 
(Snow, 2001). 

From education organizing theory, we know that to build power to press for educational 
change, especially when it comes to advancing the cause of racial justice in U.S. schools, it is 
important for organizers and community leaders to build strategic alliances by cultivating shared 
interests in order to prompt action by educational policymakers and the public (Warren & Mapp, 
2011). The framing of an issue is thus vital in the sense that it can serve to either encourage or dis- 
courage the building of such alliances, especially across traditional lines of difference. If an issue 
frame effectively highlights how a given interest group is directly impacted, it can compel them 
to align with other groups—even those with whom they may not historically share interests—to 
advocate for change (Goodwin & Jasper, 2004). 

Transnational social movement scholars have begun to use frame theory to consider how 
cross-border networks and advocacy campaigns use and develop interpretive frames that can help 
prompt certain issue interpretations that convey the importance and impact of collective solutions 
(Smith, Chatfield, & Pagnucco, 1997). In our increasingly interconnected world, what Tarrow 
(2011) calls “global framings” operate as a means for domestic actors to mobilize international 
symbols and institutions to draw attention to domestic issues. International organizations have 
gained legitimacy for transnational educational campaigns by cultivating mobilizing frames that 
inspire collective action among many nongovernmental actors (Smouts, 1999). Such powerful 
frames move beyond narrowly construed educational problem definitions and extend into shared 
global challenges that align across institutional and national borders (Mundy & Murphy, 2001). 

Thus, frame theory helps illuminate both the rationale for and implications of the United States’ 
continued use of a national competitiveness frame as a foundation for U.S. education policy. 
As the analysis below will show, such a competitive framing creates urgency among domestic 
communities, who might not otherwise recognize their direct interest in education, to prioritize 
education reform. Yet the use of this frame to advance racial equity relies on a continued process 
of naming an opponent, an “other,” in order to achieve its goals, and can thus undermine its own 
goals by fracturing domestic support. Further, situating the international as the “other” can reduce 
the possibility of cultivating and building upon shared interests among communities abroad who 
have also been historically marginalized by racism’s global reach. Indeed, race and racism do not 
only impact U.S. American students, the historical and contemporary drivers of racial inequality 
in schools span national boundaries. 
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BEYOND THE ‘AMERICAN DILEMMA:” THE GLOBAL 
STRUCTURE OF RACISM 


To understand the foundation upon which a mobilizing frame for racial and educational justice 
might be built across national borders, the section below will outline the global structure of race 
and the transnational processes of racialization.* This is not to say that racism and racial ideolo- 
gies operate in the same way with the same impacts in every nation-state, community, or for every 
individual around the world. There are important differences in understandings and impacts of 
race based on the specific national historical, cultural, and legal context in interaction with the 
specific dynamics of an individual’s intersectional identities (Mullings, 2008b). In the case of the 
United States, our nation’s history of legalized slavery, enforced Jim Crow segregation, and ongo- 
ing institutional racism produce and sustain a particularly U.S. American form of racism. These 
dynamics play themselves out in racial opportunity gaps in U.S. school funding and teacher qual- 
ity, and in racially inequitable educational outcomes in graduation rates and disciplinary action 
(U.S. Department of Education, 2016). 

Despite the pernicious ways in which racism has impacted U.S. schools and society, race 1s not 
only what Myrdal (1944) calls an “American dilemma.” Indeed, racial ideologies shape the social 
experiences, identities, and material resources available to people across the globe (Brubaker, 
2009). Due to colonization, the transatlantic slave trade, and globalized capitalism, among other 
drivers, the ideologies that structure and normalize racist ideas, policies, and practices have been 
spread across national boundaries to produce what scholars describe as a global color line (Lake & 
Reynolds, 2008). Both within and across nations, race and skin color? have been—and remain— 
systematically linked to differential levels of access to material resources and political power 
(Norwood, 2014; Winant, 2008). 

Although the power of racial ideologies has thus created a context of global racial op- 
pression that justifies dispossession and discrimination against darker skinned people, the 
global racialization project has simultaneously produced a “site for contestation from be- 
low” (Mullings, 2008b, p. 11) that opens spaces for organized transnational resistance to 
and dismantling of racism. Particularly given the rise of easily accessible technologies 
that quickly link people and ideas across borders, racism has both subjugated communi- 
ties of color around the world and has prompted diaspora communities to use race and 
racism as grounds for collective action across national borders (Keck & Sikkink, 1999; 
Mullings, 2008a). Recognizing these connections offers new and powerful opportunities to 
build transnational alliances for collective resistance to and dismantling of racial inequality in 
schools. 


* In this article, transnational will be used to describe processes and linkages across nation-state boundaries, whereas 
global will refer to phenomena that occur in multiple nation-states. 

3 In addition to the hierarchy of racial categories, a hierarchy of shade of skin color exists within each racial category. 
The hierarchy of skin tone within each race is commonly referred to as colorism, or preferential treatment of same-race 
people based solely on their relative shades of skin (Norwood, 2014). Examples throughout history include the higher 
social standing of mulatto, or mixed-race, people in Latin America and the privileges given by the Belgians to the Rwandan 
Tutsi tribes over the darker skinned Hutus. 
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The Emergence and Deployment of the Global Color Line 


As W.E.B Du Bois famously predicted, the problem of the 20th century (and beyond) has been the 
problem of the color line. Though he was speaking as an African American sociologist, Du Bois 
was referring to a distinctly global color line, which, as he described it, encompasses “the relation 
of the darker to the lighter races of men in Asia and Africa, in America and the islands of the sea” 
(Du Bois, 1903, p. 13). Though skin tone had been used since the early Middle Ages as a marker 
of difference and inferiority/superiority, the idea of race as an immutable and unchangeable bi- 
ological trait gained traction and spread alongside other key ideas of nation-building, empire, 
and capitalism (Brubaker, 2009; Nicholson, 2001).4_ As Europeans colonized and gained terri- 
tory from indigenous and darker skinned people in the Americas, the Caribbean, parts of Asia, 
and Africa, white European cultural practices were simultaneously established and enforced as 
desirable and “civilized,” and their dominance was normalized (Mullings, 2008b). 

The emergence of the transatlantic slave trade created a global context in which African- 
descended people were used for labor and skill, and systematically exploited for the gain of 
lighter skinned people and landowners in nations around the world, from the United States to 
Latin America, and from Europe to Australia (Norwood, 2014). To rationalize and justify this 
dispossession of property and human rights, a distinctly racial ideology developed in the 18th 
century that used pseudo-science to categorize people into different so-called “biological” groups 
to sort them into a so-called “natural” hierarchy that placed white and lighter skinned people and 
societies at the top (Fredrickson, 2002). Based on the grounding of this pseudo-scientific (and 
flawed) “evidence,” the idea of race was built and morally justified (Mullings, 2008b). Through 
the sharing of these ideas among global networks including academics, scientists, journalists, and 
policymakers, racist ideologies were transported transnationally along with other key ideologies 
that have anchored our contemporary taken-for-granted understandings of the modern world 
order—of who 1s in charge, who is not, and why (Nicholson, 2001). 

Further, the deployment of race was used strategically to distinguish nation-states from each 
other, working to define “us” (inside the geopolitical borders) in contrast to “them” (outside the 
geopolitical borders). These racialized borders and boundaries were then used to justify con- 
quest, war, and vilification of those abroad while simultaneously strengthening nationalism and 
the nation-state. This process thus reinforced racialized national identities and situated and le- 
gitimized the colonial state’s gaze toward those racialized “others” outside their own national 
borders (Nicholson, 2001). 

The contours of this global color line, according to Du Bois (1910), began to sharpen at the turn 
of the century. During this period, though certainly not the first time race was used as a tool for 
categorization and subjugation, Du Bois argued that whiteness was beginning to take hold across 
the globe as an aspirational and particularly desirable identity. This formulation of a shared white 
identity, Du Bois claims, developed among powerful whites in response to emergent uprisings 
among colonized people worldwide. Taking up this white identity allowed for whites across the 
globe to combat their collective growing fears of the imminent loss of power and influence that 


4 Some scholars argue that early forms of racism existed as long ago as the Greco-Roman era (Isaac, 2004), although 
most suggest that the modern concept of race, and racism in its pseudo-scientific and biological form, did not emerge 
until the 18th and 19th centuries because these ideas relied on Enlightenment thinking (Fredrickson, 2002). 
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might occur in a postcolonial context. Whiteness was thus leveraged by white leaders and policy- 
makers from the United States to Australia to legitimize and reify global property rights and build 
transnational alliances (Lake & Reynolds, 2008). In these ways, the construct of race, which began 
hundreds of years earlier, was reified as a powerful transnational tool for maintaining racialized 
dominance across national borders. 

It is important to note that, although global economic and cultural flows were important in 
setting the conditions for racialization in each nation-state, racial ideologies, policies, and prac- 
tices were all fundamentally situated and took shape in very local contexts (Carnoy, 1974). The 
specific national legal, sociopolitical, and economic conditions in which racial meanings were 
developed and deployed resulted in distinctly local and national racial dynamics. As Goldberg 
(2009) argues, race thus took on a “characteristic specificity in the context of local, national, and 
state conditions, [yet was] globally influenced and textured” (p. 15). Thus, the politics and politi- 
cal economy of race, racial identity, and racism are simultaneously similar and different in nations 
across the globe.> 


Race and Schooling Across the Globe 


One other key global mechanism by which racial ideologies and racialized identities were cul- 
tivated, normalized, and enforced was through formal schooling® (Spring, 2016). Beginning in 
the 1800s, colonization relied heavily on formal, Western-style schooling to create the identi- 
ties and ideologies to support, justify, and rationalize Western imperialism and budding capitalist 
economies (Carnoy, 1974). Through both the overt and the hidden curricula, Western-style colo- 
nial schools from Africa to the Americas to the Pacific Islands cultivated and rewarded white 
European identities and cultural practices, while devaluing and even punishing indigenous ways 
of being, languages, and ideologies (Tuhiwai Smith, 2012). The same was true in the United 
States; formal schools were used as tools for racial and cultural genocide by stripping the native 
languages and cultural practices of indigenous, racial minority, and immigrant communities and 
replacing them with the English language, Anglo-Saxon cultural practices, and Protestant values 
(Spring, 2016), a project that continues to this day (Valenzuela, 1999). 


Transnational Mobilizing to Dismantle Racism 


Although race was deployed as a tool for rationalizing dispossession across the globe, it was 
also operationalized as a space for transnational organizing toward dismantling racism (Mullings, 
2008b). The early 20th century also saw the emergence, as just one example, of Pan-Africanist 
movements across the globe, connecting people across the black diaspora around a shared social 


> For example, consider the dynamics of racialization and racism in Cuba as compared to the United States. Both 
countries share a history of African slavery that underpins the contemporary marginalization of both Afro-Cubans and 
African Americans from the upper echelons of social and political life in each country (Moore, 2008). But racial segre- 
gation was not legally enforced in Cuba as it was in the United States, and the United States’ black-white binary racial 
system is much more nuanced in Latin American countries (Bonilla-Silva & Dietrich, 2008). 

© The denial of access to formal schooling and to literacy more generally was also used as a tool for the maintenance 
of racial dominance in the United States and in some nations abroad (Spring, 2016). 
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experience of colonialism, social and economic exclusion, and the ramifications of the global 
slave trade (Marable, 2008). Du Bois himself was one of the 40 attendees at the historic first 
Pan-African Congress in 1900, during which participants from the United States, Liberia, South 
Africa, Haiti, Dominica, St. Kitts, and St. Lucia discussed how to, according to Bishop Walters’s 
Opening address, “improve the condition of the black race” in nations across the globe (Lake & 
Reynolds, 2008, p. 245). Other international conferences held in subsequent decades expanded 
the analysis to include challenges to imperialism and racism in other countries. 

Although it is beyond the scope of this article to outline a comprehensive history of transna- 
tional antiracist alliance-building, global resistance to the impacts of racism continued through 
the early 20th century, fueled by brewing anticolonial sentiments in Africa and the Caribbean 
and the early stirrings of the civil rights movement in the United States (Mullings, 2008b). 
After WWII, with the devastating impacts of Nazi-era white supremacy, transnational orga- 
nizing against racism intensified and was punctuated by notable global antiracism conven- 
ings, like the 1945 Fifth Pan-African Congress in Manchester, England (Mullings, 2008a). 
The global foundation for an antiracism platform was further strengthened when the United 
Nations adopted the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 1948, which declared free- 
dom from discrimination based on race and color to be a fundamental human right (Lu- 
sane, 2008). In 1955, the Bandung conference in Indonesia brought together 29 Asian and 
African states in which the delegates agreed to deemphasize their differences and emphasize 
their shared condemnation of colonialism in all its manifestations (National Humanities Center, 
2007). 

Such transnational antiracist mobilizing set the backdrop for the influential U.S. civil rights 
movement in the 1950s and 1960s. Though based in the United States, the movement was influ- 
enced in large part by the transnational connections among its leaders with Gandhian organizers 
in India and their nonviolent philosophy (Chabot, 2002), as well as by other sets of transnational 
relationships. The subsequent decades of the 1970s and 1980s were rich times of transnational 
mobilizing in education, as the influence of Brazilian educator Paulo Freire sparked scholarship 
and activism for popular and inclusive education and literacy in the United States, Europe, and 
across Latin America (Mundy & Murphy, 2001). In the 1990s and early 2000s, the global reach 
of the Education for All movement, sponsored jointly by UNESCO, UNICEF, and other major 
international NGOs, pushed nation-states across the globe to include historically marginalized 
groups in high-quality formal education (Mundy & Murphy, 2001). 

U.S. educational justice advocates have been, and currently still are, positioned to build on 
these burgeoning transnational social movements to generate a more powerful platform for racial 
and educational justice in the United States and abroad. Yet, as the section below will argue, U.S. 
educational equity advocates have largely missed these opportunities. Rather than highlighting 
the global structures of racism that constrain educational opportunities for students in the United 
States and across the world, U.S. educational equity advocates have focused instead on the ways 
that racial inequality in U.S. schools threatens our global economic dominance (see, e.g., Darling- 
Hammond, 2010a). 

This argument not only reinforces the problematic long-standing frame about the “other” 
abroad that has been deployed throughout contemporary U.S. federal education policy, but it 
also highlights the relative absence of a collaborative global social justice framework as the ra- 
tionale for racial equity work in U.S. education. Without the availability of such a counter-frame, 
the broader racial justice goals motivating the efforts of educational equity advocates are at risk; 
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the national competitiveness narrative perpetuates the same kind of “othering” that it seeks to 
dismantle through racial and educational equity initiatives. To understand the implications of the 
use of a national competitiveness framework for racial justice initiatives in U.S. education, the 
section that follows will use frame analysis (Patel Stevens & Laliberte, 2012) to trace the way 
this framework has been built and reified through major contemporary U.S. federal education 
policies. 


NATIONAL COMPETITIVENESS FRAME IN U.S. SCHOOL REFORM 
DISCOURSE 


In the United States, the notion that educational quality is essential for global economic com- 
petitiveness was brought into relief most sharply after the Reagan administration’s publication 
of A Nation at Risk in 1983. Published during the Cold War amid national economic struggles, 
this impactful document opens with an ominous warning: “Our nation is at risk. Our once un- 
challenged preeminence in commerce, industry, science, and technological innovation is being 
overtaken by competitors throughout the world” (Gardner, 1983, p. 5). The report argues that 
the low quality of U.S. schools is a crucial factor shaping the vulnerability of the United States’ 
global economic position, arguing that if unfriendly nations had been responsible for the poor 
status of U.S. schools, “we might well have viewed it as an act of war” (Gardner, 1983, p. 5). By 
suggesting that the United States cannot consider its destiny in isolation, A Nation at Risk frames 
citizens of nations abroad as “motivated competitors” for not only “international standing and 
markets” (Gardner, 1983, p. 6) but also the best ideas and innovations. 

As evidence of the United States losing ground relative to our competitors abroad, the report 
cites the poor performance of U.S. students in the mid-1960s on the first international standard- 
ized examination as a key “indicator of the risk” (Gardner, 1983, p. 5) faced by the U.S. public 
education system. The report notes how “on 19 academic tests American students were never first 
or second and, in comparison with other industrialized nations, were last seven times” (Gardner, 
1983, p. 8). Thus, the authors continue, “the educational foundations of our society are presently 
being eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our very future as a Nation and a people” 
(Gardner, 1983, p. 5). 

This competitive framing was successful in that it generated interest in U.S. school improve- 
ment across party lines and with the business and technology communities. Though President 
Reagan, famously against big-government intervention, didn’t actively press for a federal 
response, most state legislatures promptly took up the charge. The business community, too, 
responded to the call to recognize the linkages between our global economic competitiveness 
language and school quality. In 1985, the Committee for Economic Development, representing 
200 business executives and educators, released a report suggesting that the future economic 
productivity of the United States was in question given the inability of its schools to effectively 
prepare workers for the demands of business. The committee argued that “[e]ducation has a 
direct impact on employment, productivity, and growth, and on the nation’s ability to compete 
in the world economy” (Committee for Economic Development, 1985, p. 2). 

President George H. W. Bush continued to draw on a similar national-competitiveness frame 
to generate consensus and build urgency for education reform at the state and federal levels. In 
1989, the Bush administration convened 49 state governors in Charlottesville, Virginia, to set 
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the educational agenda for the next decade—the first national Education Conference Summit. 
Bush’s rationale for the summit, echoing the theme from A Nation at Risk, was to protect “the 
very leadership position of America in the next century” from a subpar public school system 
(Bush, 1989). They set six national educational goals, and chief among them was Goal 4: for 
the United States to rank “first in the world in mathematics and science achievement” (Bush, 
1989). Eventually named America 2000, this initiative invoked the importance of preparing U.S. 
Americans for success in the global workforce by the year 2000. 

Upon his election in 1994, President Clinton built on these efforts in his related Goals 2000 
agenda for education reform. Notably, Goals 2000 extended the global competitiveness dis- 
course into the realm of teachers and curriculum development to propel U.S. students toward 
international success. In the subsequent decade, this panel issued reports outlining progress to- 
ward the achievement of these goals. Among other measures, international test results, especially 
the Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), became key benchmarks 
against which advancement was measured. 


Racial Equity Left Behind: The Challenges With a National Competitiveness Frame 


With the waning of the Cold War and the reduction in the perceived threat from Japan, Pres- 
ident George W. Bush’s signature No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) policy in 2001 focused 
more explicitly on racial achievement gaps rather than international competitiveness (Hess & 
Rotherham, 2007). In NCLB, the Bush administration directly critiqued the “soft bigotry of low 
expectations” (“George W. Bush’s Speech,” 2000) that allowed racial achievement gaps to flour- 
ish, and suggested that test-based accountability policy would help ameliorate these gaps. Yet 
many business and industry leaders—specifically in areas not addressed by NCLB, including sci- 
ence, technology, and engineering—became increasingly concerned that NCLB’s focus on raising 
the proverbial floor and improving basic literacy and math skills to reduce the racial achievement 
gap might mean a reduction in cultivating the advanced skills necessary for the rapidly globalizing 
economy (Hess & Rotherham, 2007). 

In partial response to this growing sense of urgency among these sectors, Bush instituted the 
American Competitiveness Initiative (ACI). Though likely less familiar to the general public than 
NCLB, the ACI reframed the purpose of NCLB to include provisions that were more in line with 
the national competitiveness narrative that characterized the approach of previous administra- 
tions. Rather than seeking to raise the quality of education for all—and, especially for histori- 
cally underserved students of color—ACI and its advocates emphasized the need to concentrate 
resources at the “top” in order to maintain our national competitive edge in the STEM fields. This 
reframing of NCLB’s goals in the language of national competitiveness, among other things, ul- 
timately watered down NCLB’s core message about the urgent need to address racial inequality 
in schools (Hess & Rotherham, 2007). 

The tensions inherent in the negotiations around how to address both national competitive- 
ness and racial equity in this legislation—and the question as to whether they were mutually 
exclusive aims—illuminates the risks of pairing these two frames, as one can work to under- 
mine the other. Though the national competitiveness frame helped build a critical mass and 
created urgency for educational reform, the business and tech sectors were able to draw upon 
the rationale of national competitiveness to critique and reduce the legitimacy of the racial 
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equity rationale. Rather than highlighting how educational equity efforts can serve as oppor- 
tunities to provide added value to all, the availability and resonance of the national competi- 
tiveness frame can lead actors to falsely assume that educational improvement is a zero-sum 
game, in which a focus on the needs of the underserved comes at an untenable cost for the 
advancement of those already at the top. Indeed, if powerful interests understand that national 
competitiveness is the primary goal of educational improvement, then the reforms necessary 
to address racial inequality can be misinterpreted as impeding that goal and, ultimately, can be 
co-opted. 


Changing the Equation: Everyone Wins With Competition 


The Obama administration attempted to reconcile these tensions through its framing of the ra- 
tionale for its signature Race to the Top (RTT) education policy. Although continuing to rely 
heavily on the argument that educational improvement is necessary for continued national com- 
petitiveness, the Obama administration worked to amend this frame by parsing the interna- 
tional conversation from the problematic zero-sum logic upon which it often rests. Arne Dun- 
can, Obama’s Secretary of Education from 2009 to 2016, attempted to avoid the problematic 
“us” versus “them” binary that pitted the United States against other nations in international 
comparisons. Rather, Duncan argued that international competition doesn’t need to suggest that 
if other countries advance, the United States must be failing (Duncan, 2010). Further, the ad- 
ministration worked to link the competitiveness and the equity frames in new ways, suggest- 
ing that we must improve the educational experience of our increasingly diverse student body 
in order to meet our vital need for continued national competitiveness in the ever-globalizing 
knowledge economy. Although the deployment of this frame did help to build urgency and in- 
terest in educational improvement among nontraditional sectors and across party lines (as did 
NCLB), the administration was never able to fully get away from the problems with the zero- 
sum analyses from which it sought to distance itself on both the international and domestic 
stage. 

Indeed, the domestic policy conversation actually relied upon and gained strength from its 
competitive framework. Even the very name of the policy centers and reinforces the idea that 
there are to be state-level winners and losers in the race to U.S. educational improvement. Ad- 
ditionally, the policy rewarded states that adopted the administration’s preferred reforms (most 
of whom were already at the “top’”’), and punished those who lost the “race” by withholding ad- 
ditional resources (most of whom were already at the “bottom” and needed the resources the 
most). 

Further, the Obama administration failed to avoid international comparisons when working to 
provide evidence and build urgency for RTT. In his justification of the policy, Duncan cited the 
United States’ poor performance on international exams. He described how students from abroad 
are more likely to achieve advanced degrees in the high-skill and high-pay STEM fields as com- 
pared to their U.S. counterparts (Duncan, 2010). Although compelling, Duncan’s reliance on the 
results from international standardized exams provided more fuel for a flawed zero-sum analysis 
for understanding educational improvement among nations around the world. The hierarchically 
ordered report of participating nations’ results on the PISA exam reinforced the faulty notion 
that if one country improves educationally, another one must be getting worse. Such an analysis 
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emphasizes the relative performance of each nation (compared to the performance of the others) 
but downplays the absolute performance of each national system. 

Although the Obama administration tried to improve upon the historical national competitive- 
ness frame in educational policy, their attempt was unable to avoid fueling domestic competition 
among states that ultimately reinforced existing inequities, and relied upon international compar- 
isons that are not positioned to advance educational equity within the United States or among 
nations abroad. For example, if the United States improved its position relative to China, but both 
nations performed more poorly than in previous years in relative terms, it could be argued that 
the United States has become more internationally competitive. However, the United States ulti- 
mately would not have improved the quality of education for U. S. American students, on average, 
let alone for historically underserved students. 

Additionally, the extension of this logic could make domestic interest groups feel as though 
their economic success must come at the cost of another group’s advancement. Indeed, if 
there appears to be a zero-sum competition for scarce good jobs abroad, it follows that there 
also must be a zero-sum competition for scarce jobs at home. Thus, white and wealthy com- 
munities who have been well served by education could be prompted to believe that they 
must hoard educational resources to ensure their own continued educational and economic 
Success. 

Indeed, the national competitiveness framework is difficult to parse from a zero-sum logic. 
The Obama administration’s response to the PISA shock that gripped the United States after it 
was outscored by China on the 2009 exam highlights this tension. The fact that Shanghai and 
Hong Kong (reporting separately for the first time) topped the PISA ranks, when the United 
States was increasingly sensitive to China’s rise to global power, prompted a response among 
the American public and policymakers that was analogous to the country’s reaction to A Nation 
at Risk (Sellar & Lingard, 2013). Noted conservative educational policy advocate Chester Finn, 
then President of Thomas B. Fordham Institute, compared these results to an “attack” by China, 
and suggested that these results may be the “Sputnik of our time” (Finn, 2010). In his 2010 State 
of the Union address, President Obama picked up this same frame, noting that “our generation’s 
Sputnik moment is back” (Dillon, 2010). By tapping into this potent historical analogy, the Obama 
administration compelled interest in education reform from conservatives such as Finn, yet it also 
resituated the notion that the United States was engaged in a global educational arms race with 
clear winners and losers. 


ENTERING THE RACE: EDUCATIONAL EQUITY ADVOCATES FOR 
NATIONAL COMPETITIVENESS 


Building on the groundwork laid by federal policymakers, leading contemporary educational eq- 
uity advocates have drawn on the national competitiveness frame to recenter racial equity on the 
national educational reform agenda. Although this 1s a politically effective maneuver, it problem- 
atically legitimates the national competitiveness frame by lending it key support from the very 
communities whose interests are not ultimately served by its rationale. This reframing sublimates 
the goal of racial justice underneath a more pressing and primary goal of national competitive- 
ness; thus, it appears as though racial equity matters if (and only if) it is seen as a tool to help the 
United States remain competitive. 
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Drawing on the results of international exams, educational equity advocates such as 
Darling-Hammond (2010a) describe how one of the main drivers for the United States’ poor 
performance on international examinations has been the high economic inequality level in U.S. 
society, mirrored in its racially segregated and inequitably funded schools. Darling-Hammond 
(2010b) argues, “the poor U.S. standing is substantially a product of unequal access to the 
kind of intellectually challenging learning measured on these international assessments” (para. 
6). Shanghai, for example, has much lower levels of economic inequality than the United 
States, as do other nations that outscore the United States on international examinations.’ 
Drawing on these data, Condron (2011) has shown how the math performance of U.S. students 
would rise by 25 points if the United States were to substantially reduce existing disparities in 
wealth. 

Darling-Hammond (2010a) has also shown how nations who have seriously invested in re- 
ducing educational inequity in their schools have also advanced economically. For example, 
Finland, South Korea, and Singapore have all performed highly on international exams and 
have also all focused on reducing barriers to access to high-quality instruction for historically 
marginalized students. Although not necessarily a causal link (Baker, 2007), these nations have 
also all experienced a substantial amount of economic growth (Ripley, 2013; Wagner, 2014). 
Notably, Finland dismantled a previously rigid tracking system that differentially distributed 
educational opportunities to students who scored higher on national examinations. These sys- 
tems have also invested in high-quality teacher recruitment and training and have worked to 
more evenly distribute qualified teachers to all students, regardless of family background or 
economic circumstances. Additionally, Singapore and Finland have focused on inquiry-based 
and problem-solving curriculum that responds more to the demands of the global knowledge 
economy. 

Thus, by convincingly tying the advancement of educational and racial equity to our contin- 
ued international competitiveness, and by highlighting the ways that educational improvement 
is tied to economic advancement in nations abroad, policymakers and equity advocates have 
helpfully generated broad interest in addressing educational inequality. The United States’ 
dramatic demographic transition has made this case increasingly compelling. Indeed, many 
military and business leaders, and even neoliberal policymakers, have joined in the call for 
reducing economic and racial achievement gaps in U.S. schools to support the human capital 
development needed for national competitiveness, security, and stability. For example, in a 2012 
report from the Council on Foreign Relations, a diverse group of educational equity advocates, 
educators, union activists, business, military, and international affairs leaders from across the 
political spectrum argued that the “failure” of U.S. schools, particularly when it comes to 
effectively preparing the increasing numbers of U.S. students of color, has had major impacts 
on both our national economic advancement and on our national security (Council on Foreign 
Relations, 2012). 

Thus, the argument that racial disparities in American schools threaten the United States’ 
national competitiveness, security, and continued prosperity has broad resonance. It has been 
legitimated by U.S. educational equity advocates and has been successful in helping nontra- 
ditional actors, such as the national security establishment, to recognize their direct interest in 


7 There are further questions as to whether nations such as China actually test any or all of their migrant and other 
economically disadvantaged children. 
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reducing educational inequality. Yet despite these benefits, the next section will highlight some 
of its costs. 


BEYOND A COMPETITIVE ZERO-SUM GAME 


The educational equity-for-national competitiveness frame, however strategic in the short 
term, rests on a set of flawed assumptions about a zero-sum global race for educational 
improvement. The educational equity-for-national-competitiveness argument is not only an em- 
pirically unproven claim, but it also relies on an argument that risks fracturing support for ongoing 
educational and racial equity work. Further, this frame reinscribes U.S. hegemony by focusing ex- 
clusively on U.S. American beneficiaries, despite the deep transnational connections between the 
experiences of racial and educational injustice of historically marginalized communities across 
the globe. 

It has long been argued that an increase in one nation’s economy does not necessarily 
decrease the productivity of another nation, even in the context of globalization (Krugman, 
1996). The same principle holds even more true for educational improvement within and 
between nations. The notion that higher (or lower) quality education in one nation would 
somehow negatively impact the educational quality in another is not empirically supported. 
There is no evidence, for example, that the educational advancements in the past 40 years in 
Korean schools, for example, have had any concrete negative impacts on U.S. school performance 
(West, 2012). 

In fact, it is more likely that educational advancement in one nation could grow the proverbial 
educational pie by spurring innovative improvement in other nations, thus troubling the notion that 
if One nation “wins” in education another nation must “lose.” As Arne Duncan argues, in the new 
knowledge economy, “education is a public good unconstrained by national boundaries” (2010, 
p. 66). Indeed, educational improvement—here and elsewhere—can simultaneously benefit the 
United States and other nations. Duncan suggests that “on the whole, education and economic 
competition can produce enormous benefits for the world and for the United States. The U.S. reaps 
rich benefits when educational attainment rises—both from an influx of well-educated immigrants 
and from rising demand for American products from better-educated populations overseas” (U.S. 
Department of Education, 2010, para. 8). 

Education systems can also gain ideas and insights from the innovations of other national sys- 
tems, policies, and practices. Although the contexts vary and this work must be done carefully, ed- 
ucational advancement in one national system can potentially provide other educational systems 
an opportunity to learn from, modify, and (possibly) implement versions of high-leverage prac- 
tices. For example, Singapore’s high teacher-quality standards and rigorous preservice teacher 
training has informed the thinking and practice of U.S. policymakers, education schools, and re- 
searchers in calling for the professionalization of teacher training in the United States (Goodwin, 
Ling Low, & Tee Ng, 2015). 

Indeed, educational advancements anywhere in the world can have material benefits for all 
people. As higher numbers of students abroad complete graduate school in science and technol- 
ogy, for example, the technological and scientific advancements they create can benefit people 
globally. As Janet Swenson at Michigan State University argues, “we’ll all benefit from the best 
education we can provide to every child on the face of this planet. Do you care if it’s a child in 
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Africa who finds a cure for cancer rather than a child in your country?” (cited in Kohn, 2007). This 
is more than just an idealistic suggestion. For example, Cuba’s substantial investments in high- 
quality medical training and universal public education have helped the country produce a lung 
cancer vaccine. The United States and Cuba are currently in negotiations to bring this vaccine to 
U.S. researchers, and, eventually, to U.S. patients (Bresnahan, 2016). 

As more young people—especially women and girls—receive access to high-quality ed- 
ucation in developing nations, not only do these women, their families, and their countries 
benefit from increased economic productivity and improved maternal and child health out- 
comes, all citizens across the world also benefit. Indeed, higher levels of education among 
women and girls in developing nations are associated with increased levels of tolerance, 
increased levels of awareness of the environment, reduced fertility rates, and reduction in 
intergenerational poverty (UNESCO, 2012). These outcomes—when combined with meaningful 
economic opportunity—promise to increase political stability, reduce forced migration, and 
reduce war and terrorism, representing benefits to all of us, no matter where we live. These 
outcomes also set the groundwork necessary to improve opportunities for international collab- 
oration on global issues with shared impact such as environmental policy and climate change 
action. 

Yet when U.S. racial justice advocates and policymakers suggest that we must decrease racial 
opportunity gaps to remain competitive, it reinforces the importance of national borders— re- 
lying on them for its very rationale, rather than building a platform from which to collaborate 
across them. Rather than attempting to expand the impact of educational improvement efforts to 
marginalized communities across the globe, the national competitiveness argument—even when 
linked with worthy goals of advancing U.S. racial equity—problematically centers U.S. benefi- 
ciaries as the most important winners of the fight against racial and educational injustice. This not 
only perpetuates U.S. hegemony in the name of racial justice, but it also ignores the ways that the 
continued success of the global racial project relies on the fracturing of interests and identities 
within and between nations. 

Indeed, no matter how justified its logic, a competitive-based frame for pursuing racial and 
educational justice, especially when bound up with a zero-sum logic, ultimately works to per- 
petuate racism both here and abroad. The argument makes nations feel farther apart from each 
other, both ideologically and materially, and makes our goals for educational and racial jus- 
tice seem diametrically opposed rather than mutually beneficial to other nations’ goals. The 
use of a competitiveness frame relies on, and reinforces, a bounded “us” and “them” dynamic, 
creates distance between groups, assigns negative stereotypes to the “other,” and suggests we 
must fear their intentions. These tools are the same ones that have been used to perpetuate 
racism. Educational equity advocates must reject this framework in the interests of global social 
Justice. 

While the equity-for-national competitiveness frame might build an illusion of shared interests 
among U.S. Americans of different racial groups, sectors, and ideological lines, it harms the 
possibilities for cultivating shared interests among historically marginalized groups globally in 
order to build power to combat racism and its manifestations in schools across the globe. Further, 
the use of this framework risks the possibility of fracturing domestic support for racial justice if 
the terms of the zero-sum game ever change. If educational policymakers and equity advocates 
even unintentionally support the notion that efforts to lift up one group—whether it be a nation or 
a subnational community—come at a direct cost to another group, the same argument could easily 
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be leveraged to rationalize the decentering of racial equity in order to ensure that the interests of 
those at the top are not harmed. 


CONTEMPORARY TRANSNATIONAL SOCIAL MOVEMENTS FOR 
RACIAL JUSTICE 


Contemporary transnational social movements to dismantle racism have already begun. For ex- 
ample, in 2001, government and NGO representatives, grassroots organizers, academics, and pol- 
icymakers from over 160 countries connected by their shared experiences of racial subjugation 
attended the Third United Nations World Conference Against Racism, Racial Discrimination, 
Xenophobia and Other Forms of Intolerance (WCAR) in Durban, South Africa. Although the 
manifestations of racism and discrimination in the lives of the over 8,000 WCAR participants 
varied depending on their local legal, political, and social contexts, the participants’ discussions 
resulted in their cultivation of a shared definition of “global apartheid” (Booker & Minter, 2001). 
The cultivation of leaders and ideas resulting from this historic convening helped usher in a resur- 
gence of interest in transnational organizing to counter racism (Mullings, 2008a). 

With the increased access to mobile technologies and social media in the past decade, move- 
ments to dismantle racism have taken shape and gained traction through virtual grassroots net- 
works. For example, the #BlackLivesMatter (BLM) movement, founded in 2013 by three African- 
American women in immediate response to the shooting of an unarmed black youth by police in 
Ferguson, Missouri, has prompted a multinational and multiracial response among other minori- 
tized groups who have faced racism and discrimination from the state (Sadat & Pivnichny, 2014). 
In the United States, historically marginalized Native American groups have begun to demon- 
strate under a similar frame, organizing a “Native Lives Matter” rally in South Dakota. Globally, 
Palestinian activists have also sent messages of support and solidarity to the Ferguson protesters 
through Twitter and have been in ongoing conversations with BLM leaders at several conferences 
(Petersen-Smith, 2015). 

These burgeoning transnational social movements are beginning to formalize their networks 
and are focusing on global educational justice as one of their many pillars. For example, the re- 
cent partnership announced between BLM founders and the International Development Exchange 
(IDEX) will focus on building a transnational network to support social change efforts in strug- 
gling communities in the United States, as well as in Asia, South America, and Africa. Among 
other goals, this partnership seeks to focus on promoting global access to college for historically 
marginalized youth from across the globe (Blood, 2016). 

Indeed, many contemporary racial and educational justice advocates are working transna- 
tionally to advocate for change both at home and abroad. To highlight just one example, U.S. 
American youth organizers pushing for college access for undocumented youth are using so- 
cial media to connect with and lend support to other like-minded movements globally, and 
these groups are adopting some similar organizing tactics in their respective nation-states (Cor- 
runker, 2012). In developing their platforms and frameworks, these organizers are moving beyond 
bounded descriptions of the nation-state that pit one against the other, and are instead highlight- 
ing the racialized global forces that are spurring transnational migration. Thus, these groups are 
disrupting the binary “us” and “them” categories that traditionally characterize the United States’ 
approach to determining who “deserves” a good education and why. 
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BENEFITS OF A COLLABORATIVE FRAME FOR RACIAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL JUSTICE 


U.S. racial and educational equity advocates and policymakers must build on these efforts and 
move beyond the frame of national competition. We must focus on building and deploying a col- 
laborative frame that highlights the global structure of race and practice of racism in and outside of 
schools. This is, of course, risky work in itself, in that differences in racialization/colorism in na- 
tional and local contexts are real and meaningful and must be attended to carefully. Further, there 
are important sociocultural, economic, and historic contextual differences in the ways both racism 
and educational policies operate in given nation-states and local communities. Transnational ed- 
ucational advocacy work must be careful and nuanced (Mundy & Murphy, 2001). Indeed, the 
collaborative framework is not meant to be a silver bullet that will allow us to solve very complex 
issues of educational and racial inequality in every nation-state. Rather, this attempt at reframing 
should be understood as one way that can be combined with other efforts to open possibilities for 
thinking about new and generative ways to build power to dismantle global racism. Future stud- 
ies should focus on outlining the strategic partnerships necessary to generate and deploy a more 
collaborative and resonant global frame for racial and educational justice. While undoubtedly 
complex to pursue and implement, such efforts are poised to offer important collective benefits. 

When advocates adopt a transnational and collaborative frame, it can operate both to build 
local power and advance global progress. Transnational social movement theorists have de- 
scribed the ways that an effective global frame can generate international public interest in 
an issue that can pressure domestic governments to take action. Margaret Keck and Kathryn 
Sikkink (1999) describe this as a classic boomerang strategy. Particularly when a domes- 
tic group’s demands are not being heard or acted upon effectively by their national govern- 
ment, efforts to use transnational networks and international organizations to build collective 
protests against multiple governments can pressure national governments to be more respon- 
sive to the group’s demands. In one U.S. example, international pressure helped compel Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to desegregate Little Rock Central High School in Arkansas in 1957 (Layton, 
1997). Abroad, the use of the Education for All frame supported by the Global Cam- 
paign for Education in the past two decades has pressured many national governments to 
eliminate school fees and support universal primary education (Verger, Novelli, & Mundy, 
2012). 

In addition, racial and educational justice advocates can leverage international law and human 
rights treaties to build arguments and visibility and gain traction to address racial inequality in 
U.S. schools. For example, Case (2002) argues that the United States has an unmet obligation 
under several international treaties to address the systemic institutional racism at work in U.S. 
schools. Leveraging international conventions and treaties to press for educational equity and 
racial justice in U.S. schools can “boomerang” and positively impact the quality of education for 
both U.S. American students and historically marginalized communities abroad. For example, 
U.S. American bilingual education advocates have cited the 1989 U.N. Convention on the Rights 
of the Child to argue that such policies are necessary to comply with the convention’s mandate that 
linguistic minority youth must not be denied the right to use their native language. If this analysis 
is compelling to U.S. policymakers, it can also be leveraged by bilingual education advocates 
abroad to press for such policies in their home communities. 
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Another key benefit of a using a collaborative, transnationally oriented frame for racial and 
educational justice is that it can support our capacity to solve our collective global problems. 
Indeed, it has perhaps never been more apparent that our world is faced with a slate of complex 
issues whose drivers and impacts stretch across national borders. Poverty alleviation, sustainable 
development, climate change, political instability, social marginalization, transnational migration, 
and human security are thorny and multifaceted issues. To address them requires the cultivation 
of an informed, diverse, globally oriented citizenry with the orientation and skills necessary to 
work across national lines toward collective and collaborative solutions. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, our efforts to press for educational justice and equity in the United States require that we set 
our goals both within and beyond our borders. We must not only demand high-quality, inclusive, 
and equitable educational opportunities for “our” U.S. students of color and for the continued 
prosperity of our nation, but also for “our” neighbors, the marginalized young people around the 
world, and for the continued health and stability of “our” world. If schools abroad can improve 
in ways that help generate the types of innovators who can develop solutions to global problems, 
we all stand to benefit. 

Further, the more that schools work effectively to include and provide meaningful opportu- 
nities for historically marginalized communities around the world, the more likely these young 
people are to feel a sense of belonging to their nation and to the world. They are thus less likely 
to turn to extremism to find meaning and purpose (Shepler, 2015). The more racial justice exists 
in schools across the world, the more stable and secure the world is for all of us. 

In conclusion, adopting a collaborative frame to support equity work in the United States 
promises to move away from the notion that education is a zero-sum competition toward a 
stance that cultivates partnerships among nations, and particularly, among historically marginal- 
ized groups worldwide. Such an approach resists the unjust process of “othering” upon which 
the national competitive frame rests. It also disrupts the centering of the United States and our 
students among what is more rightly understood as a broad, interconnected human community 
full of young people, who are also impacted by global racial inequality and are just as deserv- 
ing of educational equity. Although this recommendation is not meant to be a panacea, it aims 
to center the global impact of transnational racial processes on the educational experiences of 
all students around the world. In so doing, it seeks to dismantle racism more effectively both 
at home and abroad by opening possibilities for the cultivation and enactment of shared—and 
powerful—platforms from which all of us can continue to struggle. 
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The purpose of this issue of the Peabody Journal of Education is to revisit interest-convergence 
theory and explore new strategies for pursuing racial equity and justice in education. This issue 
could not come at a more important time. We are facing a moment of great opportunity and great 
danger for those who are concerned with racial equity in public education as well in our larger 
society. Once again, race is at the center of political cross-currents. The rise of the Black Lives 
Matter movement is only the most visible part of a broad and growing movement that has been 
seeking renewed attention to issues of racial equity and justice (Taylor, 2016). The Black Lives 
Matter movement has confronted mainstream America with the extent and depth of racism and 
racial violence in the United States. It has demanded a militant confrontation and real change. 
Concepts such as systemic racism and implicit bias previously restricted to academic discourse 
now are featured in public discourse, like in the Presidential campaign of 2016. The presence of 
public conversations on race provides new opportunities for racial equity initiatives in education 
and beyond. 

At the same time, a backlash has emerged to this movement and, more broadly, to the changing 
demographics that make the United States a “majority minority” country where white Americans 
are losing their majority status (Frey, 2014). Many white Americans who have been left behind 
in the new global economy are turning their anger and frustration against the “other”: people 
of color, Muslims, and immigrants. This phenomenon is not new; rather white backlash against 
gains in racial justice has deep historical roots going back at least to the Reconstruction/post- 
Reconstruction era (Du Bois, 1997). The Trump candidacy and victory has created a space for 
white nationalism and racism to emerge with the potential to set back whatever gains in racial 
justice have been won. 


INTEREST CONVERGENCE AND WHITE ANTIRACISM 


Derrick Bell was concerned with precisely this kind of backlash. Bell developed the con- 
cept of interest convergence as part of a larger critical race theory that sought to expose the 
systemic nature of oppression faced by African Americans in the United States and offer a 
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framework to advance the fight for racial justice. His early work came at a time when color blind- 
ness was on the rise (Brown et al., 2003) and race was—at least for the most part—decidedly 
off the public agenda. Critical race theory constituted both a scholarly and political intervention. 
Its emphasis on the deep-seated, historically rooted, and pervasive nature of racism challenged 
the too-easy assumptions that America has become a “postracial” society— even before that 
term was so readily used. Bell argued that racism was a permanent feature of American society 
(Bell, 1993). 

According to interest-convergence theory, the only time when black demands for racial justice 
have been won was when it just so happened that the dominant white society saw these demands to 
be in its own interest (Bell, 1980). For example, according to Bell, the demands of the civil rights 
movement for school desegregation were met when dominant white elites realized that continued 
segregation provoked international condemnation and was a threat to the United States’ standing 
as the dominant world power. This argument challenges naive claims that white morality will see 
the justice of the antiracist cause and act altruistically. In fact, there is a large body of evidence 
that shows how white and African American perceptions of and positions on race and racial issues 
diverge widely (Bobo, 2011). The present Trumpian moment shows how readily many whites can 
be racially mobilized to identify themselves in opposition to Muslims, immigrants, and people of 
color. 

Despite its strengths, the problem with interest-convergence theory is that it seems to 
imply that white Americans can (or will) never see common cause with the struggles for 
racial justice—that whites and blacks are locked in a win/lose situation. It also suggests 
that movements for racial justice have no impact on white attitudes or practices. Neither 
is true historically. Significant numbers of white Americans have supported racial justice 
struggles throughout American history, with significant white participation in the abolition- 
ist and civil rights movements among others (Aptheker, 1992). These movements did change 
some deep-seated, racialized attitudes held by whites and made them more supportive of 
black demands. For example, in the wake of the civil rights movement, white attitudes on 
a range of racial issues and public policies shifted significantly in a supportive direction 
(Schuman, Steeh, & Bobo, 1997). 

In my own study of white Americans who became supporters and activists for racial jus- 
tice (Warren, 2010), I found very few who came to that position because their interests con- 
veniently aligned with African American demands. Rather, they began a journey toward racial 
justice through direct experiences where they saw the values they believed in violated through 
racist treatment of people of color. As they became active in multiracial efforts, they built rela- 
tionships with people of color and came to understand the experience of racism and came to care 
more deeply about it because it affected people they knew. They struggled with white privilege 
to overcome historically shaped racial hierarchies in order to build collaborative and mutually re- 
spectful multiracial relationships. In the end, these white Americans came to embrace the cause 
of racial justice as their own because they saw a racially just and humane society to be in ev- 
eryone’s shared fate. Rather than working for people of color, white activists worked with them 
on a journey to create what Martin Luther King called the beloved community (Marsh, 2005). 
Calculations of shared interest are part of this sense of common cause, but the notion of interest 
does not fully capture the interplay of morality, relationships, and values that constitute a strong 
sense of shared fate. 
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THE NEED FOR RACIAL AND EDUCATIONAL JUSTICE MOVEMENTS 


Attitudes change, and policies and practices regarding deep-seated systems of injustice shift 
in response to community organizing and social movements (Morris, 1984; Warren, Mapp, & 
Community Organizing and School Reform Project, 2011). Indeed, I would argue that the only 
times that there has been substantial progress in addressing racial equity and improving the quality 
of education offered to African Americans has been a result of sustained racial justice movements. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, in large part as the result of the civil rights movement, the nation in- 
vested heavily in public education as it created new social programs and broke down barriers to 
education and employment for African Americans, Latinos, and other groups. By the mid-’70s, 
as Linda Darling-Hammond (2010) has recently argued, urban schools spent as much as suburban 
schools, while childhood poverty rates fell dramatically—to below the levels of today. Accord- 
ing to Darling-Hammond (2010), this comprehensive and well-resourced approach worked. The 
“achievement gap” in reading scores between black and white students was cut in half and was 
also reduced substantially in math; for a short time, black college attendance rates were compara- 
ble to white rates. With the retrenchment in both social programs and affirmative action that began 
in the 1980s, however, progress in educational improvement for black and Latino children largely 
stalled and the “achievement gap” actually grew again in the 1980s. Since then, any progress that 
has been made on race-based disparities has been swamped by the growth of the socioeconomic 
class gap (Reardon, 2011). 

The seeds of new racial and educational justice movements are growing today, directly con- 
fronting racial inequities in our educational system. Within the field of education itself, possibly 
the most prominent movement that has emerged is the effort to dismantle the school-to-prison 
pipeline in which harsh discipline practices push children—especially black and brown boys— 
out of school and into the criminal justice system (Bahena, Cooc, Currie-Rubin, Kuttner, & Ng, 
2012; Warren, 2014). This movement has made racial inequities in school discipline the center- 
piece of its critique and demand for change, consistently highlighting the fact that black children 
are three times more likely than white children to be suspended from school (U.S. Department of 
Education Office for Civil Rights, 2014). The movement has pushed the federal government to 
issue new guidelines on school discipline, dramatically shifted public discourse and educational 
consensus away from zero tolerance, and changed policies at local and state levels to limit sus- 
pensions and encourage positive and restorative approaches to school climate issues (Mediratta, 
2012). 

As a result of the criminalization of black and brown people, we now spend enormous 
amounts of public funds on policing and prisons, money that could fund public education 
and antipoverty strategies. Beyond the $80 billion alone spent on prisons, a recent study es- 
timates the broader cost of mass incarceration to be nearly $1 trillion (Pettus-Davis, Brown, 
Veeh, & Renn, 2016). Increasingly education activists are calling for “justice reinvestment” 
(Sentencing Project, 2015) and launching campaigns at state and local levels to shift funds 
away from systems of incarceration and toward investment in public education and community 
development. 

Movements such as those against the school-to-prison pipeline are working to combine strong 
local organizing with broad national reach, reflected in national coalitions of locally based groups 
such as the Dignity in Schools Campaign and the Alliance for Educational Justice (Mediratta, 
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2012). They are striving to achieve what successful movements have done in the past. Effective 
social movements engage the participation and leadership of those most affected at their core— 
in this case, parents, young people, and other members of low-income communities of color. 
They also reach out and succeed in forming broader alliances with other stakeholders who bring 
resources and support and help achieve a broader consensus for change, among, in this case, 
teachers, civil rights advocates, labor unions, nonprofit organizations, private foundations, and 
education officials at multiple levels (Warren, 2014). 


TRANSFORMATIVE CHANGE AND RACIAL EQUITY 


Building a movement for transformative change in education requires organizing and interven- 
tion at multiple levels. The articles in this volume all offer important insights and lessons for 
new strategies to address racial equity and justice through transformative change. Ishimaru and 
Takahashi address the interpersonal or relational side of transformative change. Racial hierar- 
chies often characterize the relationships between a predominantly white teacher population and 
parents of color whose voices are often silenced. Through organizing efforts, parents can build 
the power to be heard in schools and create new kinds of relationships with teachers. In essence, 
these are struggles to humanize relationships soured by privileges historically benefiting whites 
and undermined by dysfunctional institutions. This kind of school-based change work, especially 
if connected to larger movements, can help build a broader base of participation and leadership 
by parents of color and provide the micro foundations for larger, macro-level racial equity trans- 
formation (Warren, Mapp, & Community Organizing and School Reform Project, 2011). 

Garces and Gordon da Cruz speak to the human side of the struggle for racial justice at the 
policy level. They highlight the need to address a system that is deeply flawed by racialized sys- 
tems of oppression. Educational justice requires more than the “improvement” of educational 
outcomes for children of color in a system that Carter G. Woodson (1990) long ago critiqued as 
designed to keep black people in their place. Rather, as Garces and Gordon da Cruz call for in 
discussing the tenets of their proposed racial equity framework, we need to create educational 
systems that respect and indeed empower youth of color to pursue their development individually 
and collectively. 

In his historical study of bilingual education, Sung shows that community activists see educa- 
tion as a means to address poverty and improve the economic well-being of Latinos, but he also 
exposes the limitations of working within a system that fails to address broader power dynam- 
ics. African American activists have historically understood the connection between education 
and socioeconomic conditions—in both directions. The denial of free public education during 
slavery and beyond constituted a key strategy to keep African Americans poor and powerless. 
Conversely, the demand for education constitutes a demand for economic and political power 
(Payne & Strickland, 2008). 

Tieken’s article deepens our appreciation for the connection between educational inequality 
and social inequality as spatially structured. What this teaches us is that the struggle for racial 
equity in education cannot be “siloed” off from the broader struggle for social, economic, and 
political change (Tate, 2012). If the poverty and racism that affects low-income children of color 
in their home and community are inextricably linked to the education they receive, then a racial 
equity strategy that fails to meaningfully address this relationship will fail. 
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Perhaps more broadly, we need to directly confront questions of inequality in resource 
distribution in our society. Funding education primarily through property taxes structures 
racial inequity into our education system (Kozol, 1991), disadvantaging poor rural and 
urban communities alike in many states. In fact, we need to find ways to connect the 
movement for racial equity in education to the struggle for a living wage, for community 
development, for community safety, and against racist policing and environmental racism 
(Warren, 2014). 

Taylor brings our attention to the possibilities of a global antiracist movement in education. 
She rejects the nationalist competitive approach that the Obama administration (and others) 
have fostered and calls for a collaborative engagement to improve education for marginalized 
communities across the globe. One important concept that can unite efforts across countries is 
a human rights framework, which is enshrined in a number of international treaties. Although 
community organizing groups working for educational justice in the United States have not 
historically embraced a human rights approach, this has been changing more recently. The 
Dignity in Schools Campaign—a coalition of over one hundred grassroots organizing and 
advocacy groups formed to combat the school-to-prison pipeline—has articulated just such 
a human rights framework (Dignity in Schools Campaign, 2016). This brings us back to our 
Starting point: that the movement for educational justice is a movement to humanize education 
and indeed our whole society. 

The articles in this volume make important contributions to the construction of new strategies 
for racial equity, but many big questions remain. These include how we build the political will to 
significantly shift resources from mass incarceration to education and community well-being and 
how we actually implement new practices, like restorative justice, at the ground level in schools 
where it really matters to children and families. Many calls have been made for education research 
to be more relevant to practice and to advance social justice concerns in particular (Coburn & 
Stein, 2010; Ladson-Billings & Tate, 2006). An important new direction for addressing these and 
other critical issues comes from efforts by scholars to work collaboratively with education ac- 
tivists in the kind of critical community engaged scholarship that Gordon da Cruz describes. The 
author reminds us of the importance of placing justice concerns and racial equity frames at the 
center of these academic-community partnerships if they are to reveal structural inequities and 
lead to meaningful policy change. As they take a more critical approach, these new collaborations 
incorporate the experiences and understandings of communities of color on the ground and make 
research more relevant to advancing struggles for racial equity. Many important action—research 
initiatives, such as the Family Leadership Design Collaborative (FLDC, 2016), and new networks, 
such as the Urban Research Based Action Network (URBAN, 2016), position scholars and ac- 
tivists as allies in a larger movement as cocreators of knowledge and action for racial equity and 
justice. 

The struggle for educational justice has the potential to provide the keystone to a broader 
liberation movement. After all, what we refer to today as the civil rights movement was ac- 
tually called the freedom movement by African Americans at the time. Like this freedom 
movement that reinvigorated and expanded U.S. democracy in the past, an educational jus- 
tice movement focused squarely on racial equity promises to galvanize racial and democratic 
transformation. In that sense, education is not just one of many racial justice concerns. It lies 
at the heart of the promise of American democracy and of the struggle of peoples to free 
themselves. 
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